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DEVOTION OF THE FIRST FRIDAY. 


THE FRUITS OF THE DEVOTION TO THE SACRED 
HEART. 


SKETCHES FOR SERMONS. 
BY THE REV. WILLIAM GRAHAM. 
11]. —Tue Sacred HEART UNVEILS Gop IN Son. 


1.—Light. 
“This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased.”—Matt. iii. 17. 


1. The instinct of worship is one of the strongest in man. To 
put ourselves straight with the Infinite is a need and a duty that 
haunt us through life. Even they who rail most at religion lie pros- 
trate themselves at the feet of some creature they idolize as a god. 
For if the heart is empty of the Creator and the divine, it will soon 
be filled by the creature and the human, often, alas, in the shape of 
bad woman, or a worse man. 

In a sense, we are all, by nature, idolaters. We want God in a 
form visible and palpable. Nature-worship and idol-worship are 
the divine instinct of religion gone wrong. The God whom we now 
worship, “in spirit and in truth,” and “known in Judea” of old 
showed Himself to His chosen people in response to this feeling as 
“a cloud by day” and “ pillar of fire by night,” so that no nation 
had their gods nearer to them than they ”; a foreshadowing of the 
time when He, with a heart of flesh to love them, “ should be seen 
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on earth, and converse with men”; nay, should pitch his tents, and 
visibly and tangibly dwell among them in every clime and soil 
“from the rising to the setting sun.” 

2. Heart craves for heart, and love twines only round a person 
as its object; not round a definition or a word. _In response to this 
craving, God Himself, the Second Person of the adorable Trinity, 
raised our lonely manhood up to the level of the divine, and clad in 
it, as a vesture, burst as sunlight on the world, “ became its trye 
light,” “‘ became our God and we His people ”; nay, his brethren. He 
lived our life, loved and suffered and died. He smiled and wept | 
and thirsted, and hungered and wearied; and was “ sad, even unto 
death.” It was and is said that “no man hath seen God at any 
time ’’; yet this man said, “ Who seeth me, seeth the Father.” He 
claims to raise the dead, to forgive sins, to judge the world; and asks 
for honor equal to that given by God. He claims to found an 
imperishable kingdom, leave a perpetual presence of His human 
Person, as bread; and, in short, utters pretensions that, on other lips 
than His, were rank blasphemy. Withal, He declares Himself so 
faultless, that the power of evil, human or superhuman, had no part 
in Him (John v. 20, 28; Matt. xxv. 31, 41). 

3. From a heart framed as our own, He offers us His love and 
friendship. He makes known to us the Father we have in God—a 
truth never dreamt of before; and in His own Person, “ flesh of our 
flesh, and bone of our bone,” reveals Himself the Son of God and 
our brother. It is a mystery, “a hard saying,” the only key to 
which is His Sacred Heart. Boundless, almost limitless, is love in 
the creature, and strange the conduct to which it will give rise; 
but who can measure the depth and height of the love of the divine 
heart of Jesus. In its light and love we shall acquire a deeper 
knowledge and love of the adorable Persons of the Trinity, Father, 
Son and Holy Ghost. The Sacred Heart thus sates our thirst 
for God. 

4. Men are still asking one another the perplexing question, 
“ What think ye of Christ? ”” What gives the carpenter of Nazareth, 
the Son of Mary, so unique and commanding a place in history? 
Why do we worship and call His heart sacred and divine? 

We boldly answer with St. Peter, because He is “ Christ the Son of 
the living God,” in whom dwells the fulness of the Godhead visibly. 
He is God with us in person, visibly and tangibly ; the object of our 
supreme worship and love. “ Power went forth from Him”; the 
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divinity flashed from Him, in speech and action. He was divine. 
He was God. 

4. The great central truth of the unity of God was the peculiar 
glory and teaching of Israel. Yet from the beginning there was a 
vague perception of a Second Person in God—the eternal word a 
logos ever represented as the light-giver and life-giver, the eternal 
wisdom of God, “the unspotted mirror of His majesty,” and “ the 
image of His goodness” (Wisdom vii. 25, 26). 

This inward word, this wisdom or intelligence, God’s own sub- 
stantial thought, fully equal to God, is the Second Person of the 
adorable Trinity, manifest in Our Lord. As God, He was ever 
present in the world, ever loved and cherished us, with pure, in- 
finite and disinterested love. It was a shoreless ocean welling forth 
from the heart or will of God. He was ever the light and life of the 
world, the sun of man’s intelligence ; divine wisdom that as an ocean 
of light “ enlighteneth every man that cometh into this world.” But 
His divine presence was too overwhelming, too awe-inspiring for 
us, and therefore, did He blend His natures with ours in His own 
divine personality. ‘The word was made flesh”; assumed a body 
and soul like our own. He lived and loved dependent on a frail 
heart of flesh, fashioned as our own. He is thus present with us as 
man. In life He taught us in truth, “ showed us the Father,” and 
thereby, too, discloses the Son, the Second Person, our brother in 
the flesh. He screened Himself under the veils of our manhood, 
the more effectually to draw us to Himself. 

5. It was the privilege of one age and one spot to “ see the king 
in His beauty.” The incarnate word revealed His presence in man 
to Judea, and the period when He “ was seen on earth and conversed 
with men.” But, wonder of wonders! He has found a means of 
perpetuating His bodily presence, under the veils of bread and 
wine till the end of time. His divinity was hid under the form of 
man; but His manhood is now screened under the form of food. 
Faith reveals Him in both cases. The poorest can now visit Him in 
person and speak to Him as friend and brother, and feel the warmth 
of the love that comes from His Sacred Heart. “ All you that thirst 
come to the waters; and you that have no money, make haste, buy 
and eat. . . . Why do you spend money for that which is not 
bread, and your labor for that which doth not satisfy you? Eat that 
which is good, and your soul shall be delighted in fatness” (Isa. 
Iv. 1). 
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SECOND SUNDAY AFTER EASTER. 
THE FOLLOWING OF CHRIST THE CHRISTIAN’S DUTY. 
SKETCH FOR SERMON. 
BY THE REV. R. K. WAKEHAM. 


“ Christ suffered for us, leaving you an example, that you should follow 
his steps.”—I. Pet. ii. 21. 


Exordium.—Special respect and reverence due to the words of 
to-day’s Epistle. They come from Our Lord’s first vicar on earth. 
They are a part of an Encyclical, or Papal Letter sent around to the 
first generation of Christians, instructing them in the New Doctrine 
which our blessed Lord Himself had not only preached but practised. 

Patience in sufferings and trials of every kind; even persecution 
unto death, forgiveness of injuries, etc. 

Christ had given this example. Those who believe in Him 
“should follow His steps.” 

Such the doctrine handed down by St. Peter. 

Faithfully preserved and faithfully taught by our Holy Mother 
Church ever since. She reminds us of it again to-day. 

I. Christ suffered for us. Why? 

Because suffering was one of the consequences; a part of the 
penalty of sin. 

But mankind might have gone on suffering to the end of time— 
even through all eternity—without being able to satisfy the claims 
of God’s justice, or to make adequate reparation to His offended 
majesty. 

Man had done an evil which he could not repair. 

Yet God demanded full reparation; and He would not have been 
God—ZJnfinite, All Powerful—had He failed to obtain it. 

He Himself devised the means: The Incarnation. All the sacri- 
fices of the Old Law, however purely and piously offered, were in- 
adequate (Heb. x. 1). 

“Sacrifice and oblation thou wouldst not: but a body thou hast 
fitted to me.” 
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Holocausts for sin did not please Thee. 

Then said I: Behold I come: in the head of the book, it is writ- 
ten of me that I should do thy will, O God” (ibid. v. 5-7). Christ 
came, therefore, to suffer, to offer a pleasing sacrifice, to make ade- 
quate reparation for sin. 

He “ did no sin; neither was there guile found in his mouth.” 

Nevertheless, ‘‘ It behooved him, in all things, to be made like unto 
his brethren. . . . that he might be a propitiation for the sins 
of the people’ (Heb. ii. 17). 

He, therefore, ‘“ bore our sins in his body upon the tree.” And “ by 
his stripes we were healed.” 

II. “Leaving you an example, that you should follow in his 
steps.” 

Example of patience in all manner of trials: 

“When reviled, he did not revile.” 

“When he suffered (ill treatment), he threatened not.” 

Allowed Himself to be falsely accused and dragged before an un- 
just judge, and received without a murmur the iniquitous sentence: 

“Having joy set before him, he endured the cross, despising the 
shame” (Heb. xii. 2). 

Bore His cross not only from the Pretorium (Fouard ii. 316), 
but from Bethlehem to Calvary. 

From His birth to His death he bore all the trials to which flesh 
is heir. “ Tempted (i. e., trved) in all things, like as we are, but 
without sin”? (Heb. iv. 15). 

This example must be followed. Not a matter of choice, senti- 
ment, or devotion; it is the condition of our coming after Him. He 
Himself has told us: 

“T have given you an example, that as I have done to you, so do 
you also” (John xiii. 15). 

“Tf any man will come after me, let him deny himself, take up his 
cross daily, and follow me” (Luke ix. 23). 

“To many,” says the author of the Imitation, ‘‘ this seems a hard 
saying ; but it will be much harder to hear that last word, “ Depart 
from me, ye that work iniquity. . . . Go where thou wilt, seek 
what thou wilt, and thou shalt not find a higher way above, nor a 
safer way below, than the way of the holy cross” (Bk. ii. c. 12). 
Our Lord has purchased our redemption, left us an inheritance 
which is ours, provided we enter upon it by “ following His steps.” 
He purchased it by doing the will of His Father. 
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He tells us that only those who do it in like manner shall “ enter 
the kingdom of heaven” (Matt. vii. 21). 

III. How, then, are we to “follow the steps of Christ”? 

By accepting the chalice of suffering, as He did. 

The suffering of poverty, if it falls to our lot. 

None can be poorer than He was: “The foxes have their holes, 
and the birds of the air nests; but the Son of man hath not where 
to lay his head” (Luke ix. 58). 

The suffering of sickness, physical pain, sorrow. None can equal 
His, “‘ From the sole of his foot to the top of Ais head, there is no 
soundness in him” (Isa. i. 6). 

“© all ye that that pass by the way, attend and see if there be 
any sorrow like unto my sorrow” (Lam. Jer. i. 12). [Both texts 
applied to Our Lord, in Offic. Quing. Vul.] 

Sufferings from “ false brethren,” by insults, calumny, injustice: 
even personal violence. 

There are indeed occasions on which it is lawful, sometimes even 
a duty, to protect one’s good name; to prevent injustice; to defend 
one’s self against violence ; but never in a spirit of revenge or retalia- 
tion. 

Our Lord has condemned the private application of what was 
written in the Old Law (Exod. xxi. 24). “ Eye for eye, tooth for 
tooth’ (Matt. v. 38). 

When these things occur, and there is no lawful redress, then we 
must follow the example of Our Lord: 

“When he was reviled, he did not revile; when he suffered, he 
did not threaten; but delivered himself to him that judged him 
unjustly.” 

He suffered these things, “ Who did no sin.” 

We need to suffer them, who have sinned so often, in so many 
ways, and so grievously. 

Conclusion.—Exhortation: To realize the importance of this les- 
son and the daily need of putting it in practice. 

Were suffering not a proper atonement for sin, surely Our Lord 
would never have suffered as He did. Would never have com- 
manded us to follow His example. 

Fidelity in obeying this divine precept will bring grace and peace 
to our souls, give glory to God, and will refute one of the oft-re- 
peated calumnies against our Holy Mother Church, viz.: that with 
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her system of sacraments, and indulgences, she encourages the com- 
mission of sin. 

We know that she has ever, unceasingly, taught what she teaches 
ys to-day, “ There is no higher way above, nor safer way below, 
than the way of the holy cross.” 

She constantly reminds us that “Christ suffered for us, leaving 
us an example that we should follow his steps.” 





THE LESSON OF SUFFERING. 
BY THE REV. OWEN B. MCGUIRE, D.D. 


“ Christ suffered for us, leaving to you an example, that ye should follow 
in the steps of him who committed no sin.”—I Peter ii. 21. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. Physical suffering a great mystery of nature. Considered 
from a moral standpoint mystery is still greater. It is universal, and 
from it there is no escape. Entering so largely into man’s life, it must 
have a meaning in his purpose here, and this meaning revelation alone 
can make known. 

II. The Church, the interpreter of revelation, gives explanation of 
its origin, admits its existence, teaches its importance, and enjoins sym- 
pathy and support for it. 

III, The Church further explains what is its practical meaning for 
human life. In so doing she confirms and adds to that which reason 
itself must admit. Interpreting revelation she explains: (a) that suffering 
and death are inseparably connected; (b) that the one is a preparation 
for the other; (c) that to know how to meet both is the most important 
knowledge in life; (d) that it is only through them we can return to 
what has been lost by sin. 

IV. Christianity gave to suffering its full meaning, raising it to the 
condition of a privilege of love. This meaning is given in the life and 
example of Christ; and the saints, understanding it, have longed for and 
prayed for suffering. 

V. How and what we should learn from the example of Christ. 


I. Among the great mysteries of nature is the mystery of pain, 
the mystery of physical suffering. No philosopher, no physician, 
has ever adequately explained its nature, has ever told us what it 
is or why it is. As in many other matters, here also, those who 
would explain everything, tell us merely of the plain facts which, 
perceived by the senses, are patent to everyone with the power of 
intelligent observation ; but the causes and nature of the thing itself 
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are overlooked, evaded, or compounded with what is not such. Like 
all the great mysteries of nature, too, it meets us at every step until 
by its universal presence it ceases to surprise us. But when we pass 
from the merely physical aspect of pain and suffering to consider 
them in the moral order, there the mystery deepens and the darkness 
thickens. Indeed, the life of man here on earth is a life of sorrow, 
a life of suffering. The Church, in one of her most beautiful anti- 
phons, well describes her abode her as a “ vale of tears.” Holy 
Writ speaks of it as “ filled with weeping and misery.” And from 
this condition there is no escape. We are ushered into this life 
with the cry of pain upon our lips and our last breath in leaving it 
is spent in the sigh of agony. The young suffer, and the old suffer; 
the rich suffer, and the poor suffer; the wicked suffer, and the good 
suffer ; aye, and the good often suffer more than the wicked. Some 
suffer at intervals, others through their whole lives; some suffer 
most from bodily pain, others are tortured in mind; some suffer as 
a result of their own misdeeds, others have suffering as a legacy 
transmitted to them; but for the sufferings of by far the greatest 
number no cause can be ascribed. Truly is it a life of sorrow, truly is 
it a life of suffering, truly is it a vale of tears. But why all this pain, 
why all this suffering and misery and torture of body and mind? 
Why has it come into the world? Why should it have a part in 
this beautiful creation? Why should it become such an important 
and universal element in human life? And, whatever its origin, if 
we are here for a purpose, what practical meaning has it for our daily 
life? To what use must we put it? Is it of any service toward 
attaining the object for which we are placed in this transitory 
world? Ah! my brethren, these are the questions that reason itself 
could never answer, and which revelation alone has answered. 
These problems Christ has solved for us. He has taught us the 
origin of all this misery, the reason for its presence in the world, its 
meaning of our daily lives, and how we can and must use it for 
our own sanctification. From Christ and from His Church are 
we to learn this lesson, and we must learn it, for it is a most salutary 
and most necessary one. 

II. The Catholic Church, because she is taught of God, who is the 
author of reason as well as revelation, never goes to extremes in 
dealing with the problems of life. In the first place, she admits the 
existence of this evil. There have been found in history, and there 
are found to-day, men and schools of men, who deny this very self- 
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evident fact—that there is real physical pain and real suffering in 
this world. There have been others, calling themselves wise and 
learned, who, while admitting its existence, have gone to another ex- 
treme, and taught that it deserves no thought, no attention, and 
accordingly no sympathy, no consolation or support. Instead of 
stretching out a hand to alleviate it, in their pride they taught that 
it should be despised. Father Faber, beneath the flowers of whose 
rhetoric will be always found the rock bed of Christian philosophy, 
very wisely say that no wise man will ever make light of corporal 
pain and suffering. If you meet a man who can laugh at you in 
your agony, or, what is nearly as bad, a man who will run away from 
you lest he might have to utter a word of sympathy ; or a man even 
who can only jest and sneer at your toothache, you may rest assured 
that such an one will never become a St. Augustin. He may have 
intelligence. But he lacks the power of thoughtful reflection on 
the mystery of life; he lacks that other most Christlike faculty, the 
faculty which leads us to sympathize with our fellow creatures; to 
feel as well as to know that we should bear one another’s burdens. 
The Catholic Church avoids both these extremes. She teaches the 
existence of this evil; she teaches that it can not be overlooked or 
despised, but that it deserves and demands our attention, our 
sympathy, our support. And it is precisely because of her teaching, 
and because of her influence through the ages, that the world has 
been transformed, that on this very subject the face of the earth has 
been renewed. If to-day the suffering, the helpless, the unfortunate 
receive so much attention, so much sympathy, consolation, and sup- 
port, it is due to the spirit which she brought into the world, which 
she carried down and diffused through ages of barbarism and 
cruelty. 

The Church also makes known to us what is the origin of this 
universal evil, the reason for its presence in the world. And it was 
here precisely that human wisdom stumbled. Men might have 
easily seen the existence of the evil, they might also have seen that 
it needed attention and sympathy, but because of the mystery of its 
nature, its origin, and its meaning, they tried the fatuitous course of 
denying it or despising it. The Church, guided by revelation, 
teaches that all this pain, this suffering and misery, is the result and 
punishment of sin. There was a time when it had no part in the 
world. It found no place in this beautiful creation. It was not in- 
tended by the All-Good and Almighty Father who created from 
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pure love. He looked out on the face of this beautiful world 
which he had called into being and saw no evil there, but that all 
things were good. There was no pain or suffering, because there was 
yet no sin. Sin came and destroyed this beauty and harmony; and 
the wages of sin is death—death and all that leads up to and accom- 
panies it. By one man sin entered into the world, says the apostle, 
and by sin death—death and sorrow; labor, suffering and pain. God 
created our first parents, and at the same instant adorned them 
with sanctifying grace, thus making them his adopted children, 
They were beautiful in his eyes, perfect in soul and in body. There 
was no sin in the one nor suffering in the other. They were to en- 
joy a period of temporal happiness here, and then were to be trans- 
ferred, without death or suffering, to a state of eternal happiness 
in the bosom of the all-loving Father, who had called them into being 
and had made them his children. This state in which they were 
created and adorned with gifts of soul and body above nature is 
called by the Church the state of original justice. But by the abuse 
of their own free will they fell from that state, and we are a fallen 
race in consequence. They were expelled from the earthly home 
of happiness and we are their exiled children. They were con- 
demned to labor, to eat their bread in the sweat of their face, to 
battle with the elements, to suffer, and finally to die; and this is the 
legacy they have transmitted to us their children. Pain and suffer- 
ing are then a consequence of sin, and descend to every child of 
Adam as a punishment of sin. Labor is a universal law imposed 
on the whole human race, for it is said, “in the sweat of your face 
you shall eat bread,” and he who would shun it tries to escape from 
the ordinance of God. So, too, pain and suffering are a condition 
of our race, a condition of our fallen state, and he who makes light 
of them, or thinks it possible to escape or get rid of-them, acts and 
thinks in contradiction of revelation, as well as of reason and com- 
mon sense. 

III. This being its origin, the Church also explains the meaning 
for human life of physical suffering. Since it enters so largely into 
man’s life, since it is so universal a condition of his existence here, 
reason itself might conclude, indeed, must conclude, that it should 
have a very important practical meaning, a meaning for the ordering 
of man’s daily life, for obtaining that purpose, whatever it be, for 
which he is placed in this world. Suffering and death are so inti- 
mately related that reason sees one to be a constant physical prepara- 
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tion for the other. If death is the ending of all things transitory, as 
reason must acknowledge, and the beginning of what is eternal, then 
to know how to die well and to prepare properly for death must be 
the most important business of human life. So much could reason 
see, and, having reached its highest development in Greek philosophy, 
it declared in the person of Plato, that “ philosophy is nothing but a 
training for death and a participation of it”; that “those who pur- 
sue philosophy rightly, study to die; and to them of all men death 
is least formidable.” So much could right reason say; and revela- 
tion, as explained by the Catholic Church, confirms all this and adds 
what reason never taught and could never teach. She declares 
that suffering and death are inseparably connected, not only in the 
physical order, but in the origin of both, and that it is precisely by 
a right use of suffering that we learn to die properly. Our first 
parents having sinned, they were condemned, it is true, to labor 
and suffering and death, but God in His infinite mercy did not leave 
them without hope. He promised them a Redeemer who would 
atone for the offence they had committed, and at the same time 
taught them that by faith in this Redeemer, and by submission to the 
law of punishment that He had imposed upon them, they could re- 
gain the privileges they had lost and the eternal happiness they had 
forfeited. Through penance, through labor, and suffering, and 
pain they were to regain what by sin had been lost. This was the 
only path left by which they could work out their salvation. In 
this light, cast upon it by revelation, the meaning of pain and suffer- 
ing became plain. It was gradually developed and made plainer 
in the history of the Old Testament, as revelation itself was gradually 
unfolded. In its light the law of death was seen to have its con- 
solation, the law of suffering to have its usefulness, and the grave 
itself, which to nature might seem the end of all, was seen to have 
its consolation. Nay, more, in this light it appeared that suffering 
and penance were preferable to whatever transitory and delusive 
happiness could be obtained in this world. Hence the wise man 
declared that it was “better to go to the house of mourning than 
to the house of feasting.” 

IV. Still it was left for Christianity to give its full and glorious 
meaning to the law of suffering, of pain, and of death. It is only 
in Christianity the full meaning of suffering has been made manifest ; 
firstly because of a fuller revelation, and secondly because of the 
example of Christ. From being a law of punishment it has, after 
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the example of Christ, been raised to be a privilege of love. The 
promised Redeemer had a twofold object in coming into the world 
—to satisfy eternal justice outraged by sin; and to teach us what we 
are to believe and what we are to do in order to profit by His redemp- 
tion and to have its merits applied to our individual souls. What 
we are to know and to do He taught us not only by word, but also 
by example. He came and lived a human life, the life in the flesh of 
God Himself, the infinitey perfect, and His life, the per- 
fect life, has become the model and guide for all Christian living, 
He could have redeemed us in other ways, for infinite Wisdom could 
devise other plans, and infinite Power could carry them to effect. 
But, as St. Paul teaches, having glory placed before Him, He freely 
chose the cross. He freely chose the cross, because, as St. Paul 
again teaches, he wished us to have a High Priest, a Mediator, 
who could sympathize with us in every suffering we have to endure, 
in every trial we have to encounter ; a High Priest made like to us, the 
banished children of Eve, in all things, sin only excepted. He 
came into the world, therefore, desiring nothing more than suffer- 
ing. ‘‘ The whole life of Christ,” says the author of the Imitation, 
‘““was one continual cross and martyrdom.” He was “the man of 
sorrows,” “as one stricken by God and afflicted.” ‘“‘ His body was 
crushed and almost annihilated. His soul became a prey to inex- 
pressible desolation and anguish,” adds a recent pious author. Yet 
so great was His desire to suffer that the last episode in His life, 
His Passion, when all sorrows accumulated upon Him who came to 
expiate all iniquities, He longed for with the longing of infinite love. 
St. John speaks of it as the excess of love. Nature shrinks from 
such a gospel. The apostles, as yet untaught in the school of the 
Passion, were scandalized at it, but the divine Model warned them 
that it behooved Him, it was necessary for Him thus to suffer and 
so to enter into His glory. 

This then is what we learn from Christ. “ Christ,” says St. Peter, 
in the Epistles of this day’s Mass, “ Christ suffered, leaving us an 
example that we should walk in His footsteps.” It is to this school 
we must go to learn how to suffer, to learn how to make use of the 
sufferings, pains and trials of this life. It is an essential] feature 
of love that it strives to become like its object, and hence those who 
love Christ desire the more to imitate His love, to follow in His 
footsteps, to sympathize with Him and to suffer with Him. For 
this reason has this law of punishment become a privilege of love. 
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Christ Himself so declared it, and the apostles never tired of preach- 
ing it. * Blessed,’ He says, ‘‘ blessed are those that mourn, blessed 
are those that suffer, blessed are ye when they revile and persecute 
you.” Be not sorry or disheartened, but “rejoice and be glad.” 
On the other hand, “ he that will not take up his cross and follow me 
is not worthy of me.” Hence, St. Paul, burning with love for 
Christ, glories in his infirmities, and in the language of triumphant 
joy recites the litany of his sufferings. St. Andrew, when he sees 
the cross erected for his execution, addresses it in an ecstasy of 
joy and begs of those who would rescue him from its torments not 
to deprive him of such a privilege. Hence, too, the saints of all 
ages not only accept with joy the sufferings that were sent them, 
but ask for, pray for, suffering and invent scourges and disciplines. 
St. Mary Magdalene di Pazzi prays continually that she may suffer 
or die, and the great St. Teresa, in her great love for Christ, goes 
farther, and asks “ Lord, not to die, but to remain and suffer.” 

V. Christ then suffered, leaving us an example that we should 
walk in His footsteps. If His whole life is the school for Christ- 
ians, His blessed Passion is the high school; for it is there we come 
nearer to the secrets of the divine Master and learn more rapidly 
and more profoundly the meaning of His precepts, His law, His 
example. Even in this joyful time of Easter the Church keeps 
His Passion before our eyes to remind us that it was through 
suffering that He passed to triumph and glory. See My hands and 
feet, and tne place of the nails,.and in My side the place of the 
spear, He said Himself, after His resurrection. Let us then take 
to heart the words of St. Peter and remember that if Christ has 
suffered, He has left us an example. Let us learn from Him the 
twofold lesson how to suffer and how to die, that with us the one 
may be in very truth a preparation for the other. It would be too 
long to recount the many things we can learn from Him, from His 
example in these two matters. He will speak it all to the heart if 
we listen to Him with candor and earnestness. This voice will 
come to the heart if we place the conditions, if we meditate on His 
Passion, make the Stations of the Cross, frequently salute His cruci- 
fied image, and use good literature, good reading that treats of His 
suffering. And in this matter I would recommend to you strongly 
that little book written and published of late years, Father Perraud’s 
“Meditation on the Seven Words of Christ on the Cross.” In 
these words are expressed the sentiments of the Saviour during 
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the three hours of His greatest suffering and agony, and in that 
little book they are beautifully and briefly explained. From medi- 
tation on these words and on His whole life and Passion we shall 
learn how to suffer with resignation. “ Father, not my will, but 
thine be done;” we shall learn to suffer without blaming everything 
and everybody. “ Father, forgive them, for they know not what 
they do;” in a word, we shall learn to leave ourselves entirely in the 
hands of God, saying with Our Saviour, “ Father, into thy hands I 
commend my spirit.” If we are called upon to suffer much, to 
suffer for a long time, let us always look to the example of Christ, 
remember that this is a privilege of love, that by this means we are 
made conformable to the image of the divine Son, that, far from 
being abandoned by God, we are all truly blessed, for the world has 
been redeemed by physical suffering. Yes, my brethren, “by His 
stripes ye are healed.” He, indeed, committed no sin, but because 
He placed Himself a Mediator between infinite Justice on the one 
side and sinful man on the other, therefore He “ Himself bore our 
sins in his body on the tree,” and all this that following in His 
steps “ being dead in sin, we may live to justice.” 





THIRD SUNDAY AFTER EASTER. 


THE CHRISTIAN A STRANGER AND A PILGRIM IN 
THIS WORLD. 


SKETCH FOR SERMON. 
BY THE REV. R. K. WAKEHAM. 


“ Dearly beloved, I beseech you, as strangers and pilgrims, to refrain your- 
selves from carnal desires.”—I. Peter ii. 11. 


Exordium.—Holy Mother Church constantly admonishes us to 
practice detachment from the world; i. e., not to set our hearts on 
its fleeting vanities, not to adopt and follow its false maxims. Not 
to act as though we were to live here always, or as though there 
were no life beyond. Not to consider ourselves as children of the 
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world, nor the world as our friend. In this she follows faithfully 
the teaching of Our Lord and His apostles. 

He says to us: “If you had been of the world, the world would 
love its own; but because you are not of the world. . . . there- 
fore the world hateth you ” (John xv. 19). 

St. Paul tells us, ““ we have not here a lasting city, but we seek 
one that is to come” (Heb. xiii. 14). 

St. John, the Beloved Disciple, says, “ We know that we are of 
God, and that the whole world is seated in wickedness” (I. John 
v. 19). 

To-day the prince of the apostles addresses us as “ strangers and 
pilgrims.” 

I. Define and describe the “ stranger ” and the “ pilgrim” in the 
ordinary sense of the terms. II. Show that the Christian is a 
stranger and a pilgrim in this world. III. Explain the exhortation 
of St. Peter in the Epistle. 

I. A stranger is one stopping or living in a land not his own. 
He comes from another, to which he has not renounced his allegiance. 
Has no intention of doing so. His thoughts and affections are there, 
and thither he hopes one day to return. 

Meanwhile he so lives and labors that when the time comes he 
may return to his native land with honor and riches, to make his 
permanent home there. 

A pilgrim is a traveler, with some fixed object in view. He, too, 
has the intention of returning to his home, his native land. 

Views the various scenes along his route, studies them, reflects 
upon all that he sees, tries to make a reasonable estimate of it all, 
but he passes on; does not stop, does not forget his own home, is 
unwilling to exchange it for anything that he sees on the way. His 
pilgrim’s garb, his evident lack of appreciation of what the natives 
prize so highly, his manners so different from theirs, mark him as a 
stranger and a foreigner, and may at time expose him to jeers and 
ridicule as he passes on. But the thought of country, home, and 
friends enables him to look down with pity rather than in anger 
upon the ignorant, thoughtless jesters. [For fuller development 
and numerous quotations, cf. a Lapide, in loco. ] 

II. The Christian is a stranger and a pilgrim in this world. 

Every Christian believes in a future life—everlasting. Believes 
that he is created and destined for that life. Knows the shortness 
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and uncertainty of the present life. Knows that it is beset with 
trials, disappointments, misfortune, sorrow. 

‘My days have passed more quickly than the web is cut by the 
weaver ” (Job. vii. 6). 

“Man born of woman, living but a short time, is filled with many 
miseries. //e cometh forth like a flower and fleeth as a shadow’ 
(ibid. xiv. 1). 

“ Nor shall he return any more to his (earthly) house; neither shall 
his place know him any more” (Job. vii. 10). 

The world moves on. The footprints of the passing stranger 
are soon effaced by the surging throng that follows. All trace of 
him and of his passing is quickly blotted from the memory of his 
fellow-men. 

God alone remembers him: “ His days are short, and the number 
of his months is with Thee” (Job xiv. 4). 

All, Jew as well as Christian, who have had faith in God, have 
fully realized their condition of strangers and pilgrims: “ We are 
sojourners before thee; and strangers, as were our fathers” (I. 
Par. xxix. 15). 

St. Paul’s beautiful enumeration of those who lived and died by 
faith, before the coming of Our Lord, from Abel to the last of the 
prophets and holy men of Israel. They beheld the promises “ afar 
off, saluting them, and confessing themselves to be pilgrims and 
strangers on the earth” (Heb. xi. 13). 

Such have also been the sentiments of saints and martyrs, of all 
faithful Christians since the coming of Our Lord and the spread of 
His Gospel. 

III. The Christian should therefore feel toward the “ world” 
[By which is meant that very large portion of mankind who are 
carnal, pleasure-seeking, godless—living only for the present life; 
neither thinking of nor caring for the life to come,] as the stranger 
and the pilgrim feel toward a land not their own. Detached from it. 
Unidentified with it. 

The detachment required of the Christian is a moral one. 

The followers of Christ are “im the world,” but “not of the 
world,” says Our Lord Himself (John xvii. 11, 14). “ We have 
not received the spirit of this world, but the spirit of God,” says St. 
Paa” (1. Cor. ii. 12). 

Detachment from the spirit of the world is therefore the duty of 
the Christian. “ For all that is in the world is the concupiscence of 
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the flesh and the concupiscence of the eyes and the pride of life” 
(1. John ii. 16). 

This is precisely what St. Peter beseeches us, “as strangers and 
pilgrims,” to avoid. “ Refrain yourselves from carnal desires, which 
war against the soul, having your conversation good among the 
Gentiles.” 

By carnal desires are meant not only sins against the Sixth Com- 
mandment, but also sins of anger, envy, hatred, pride, covetousness. 
In fact, all sins are sins of the flesh; “ carnal desires,” the triumph 
of the flesh over the spirit. (Cf. a Lapide, in loco; also Gal. v. 
19-22.) 

Remark that the apostle does not counsel us to war with the 
world, to antagonize and exasperate it by inopportune and intem- 
perate denunciations. 

Our Lord has warned us against this: He that would root up 
all the cockle would also destroy the wheat (Matt. xiii. 29). “ Re- 
frain ourselves.” Regulate our own conduct. 

Let our conversation be good among the Gentiles. 

If they speak against us as evil doers, let our good works be our 
vindication. 

“ Be subject to every human creature for God’s sake; ” i. e., “ Ren- 
der to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, and to God the things that 
are God’s ” (Matt. xxii, 21). 

“For so is the will of God, that by doing well you may put to 
silence the ignorance of foolish men.” 

Conclusion.—This precept of detachment from the world is there- 
fore most reasonable. Not above our power of accomplishment. 
To ignore it, to cast our lot with the world, to become its votaries, 
is the blindest folly. ‘‘ For the fashion of this world passeth away ” 
(I. Cor. vii. 31). Daily experience shows that we have no hold 
upon the world. Even were the world true and loyal, we can not 
remain with it: ‘“‘ Man is like to vanity: his days pass away like a 
shadow” (Ps. cxliii. 4). 

Exhortation: To heed the words of St. Peter and remember that 
we are but strangers and pilgrims. Those of St. Paul, “ We have 
not here a lasting city.” Finally the exhortation of St. John: 
“Love not the world, nor the things of the world. If any man love 
the world, the charity of the Father is not in him” (I. John ii. 15). 
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THE NECESSITY AND FITNESS OF DIVINE 
REVELATION. 


BY THE REV. THOMAS J. GERRARD. 
“What is this that He saith? ””—John xvi. 18. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction.—Love is the fairest of all things. We can not 
love God unless we know Him; we can not know Him unless He reveal 
Himself. 

There are mysteries which are (1) natural and (2) supernatural. The 
latter affect our destiny; therefore it is necessary to know them. The 
human soul has an exigency for revealed truth. The degree of revelation 
is proportionate to the capacity of each individual, but sufficient for every 
one. Difficulty of arriving at natural truths; impossibility of arriving at 
supernatural truths. By Revelation we arrive at a knowledge of pro- 
foundest mysteries. Scientific conclusions liable to change. Revealed 
truth never. As such they satisfy the soul’s exigency and prove their 
truth. Natural science inadequate to its ends. Revealed science suff- 
cient for all requirements: (1) produces humility, (2) brings God near to 
us, (3) provides high motive of love. 

Peroration: Gathers up points. More humility, knowledge and love. 


Of all the beautiful things in this world, my dear brethren, none 
is so fair as love. And naturally so, too; for every act of ordinate 
natural love is a participation in the great act which constitutes the 
essence of love, God Himself. The beauty of our natural loves varies 
according to our knowledge of the things loved. In so far as the 


object of our love is capable of unfolding to us new charms and new — 


attractions, and in so far as we increase our knowledge of those 
charms and attractions, so much does our love grow in intensity and 
constancy. Especially is this true of our love of Almighty God. We 
can not love Him unless we first know Him; neither can we know 
Him unless he reveals Himself to us. “ Hardly do we guess aright 
at the things that are upon earth: and with labor do we find the 
things that are before us. But the things that are in heaven, who 
shall search out?” 

The study of God’s revelation of Himself, therefore, is the first 
step toward a full intelligent and generous love of Him. Hence the 
yearning of St. Paul: ‘‘ We cease not to pray for you and to beg 
that you may be filled with the knowledge of the will of God, in 
all wisdom and spiritual understanding.” 

We look at the world around us, and we find that it is full of 
mysteries. Our knowledge of what is going on beyond our own 
little circle is limited, uncertain, almost nothing. There may be a 
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railway accident taking place in our own country; there may be a 

eat fire raging in one of our large cities; there may be a tremen- 
dous battle being fought in the countries beyond the seas: those 
events are simply mysteries or secrets to us until they shall be re- 
yealed by the newspapers to-morrow morning. 

Or look at the world of nature. The flowers in the garden are 
common objects of our delight and enjoyment. Yet the fact that 
they are growing is practically all we know about them. How they 
grow, why seed placed in soil and fed with air and water should 
produce them we know not; it is all most mysterious. 

Then beyond the world of nature what vast mysterious possi- 
bilities! Whence did we come and whither are we going? Who 
is that Supreme Being whose silent voice we ever hear in our 
hearts telling that good must be done and evil avoided? What 
mortal would ever have dreamed of that complex and organized 
society which we now know as the Catholic Church? To the people 
who lived before Christianity that truth was but a vague shadow. 
Now the veil has been raised, and we see the Church, a city set ona 
hill and all nations flowing to it. And there are mysteries of a far 
higher order than the fact of the Catholic Church, the Real Presence 
of Our Lord in the Blessed Sacrament, the union of a divine and 
human nature in One Person, and, greatest of all, the union of 
Three Divine Persons in One God. All these are mysterious 
truths which affect our final destiny. Yes, our destiny! We open 
our eyes in life and wonder what is going to be the end of it all. 
That is the question which every human being asks himself, whether 
he be the highest philosopher or the rudest savage. To know the 
truths, therefore, which affect our destiny is surely of the utmost 
importance to us; nay, it is a simple necessity. Therefore it is 
that God in His loving providence has created in the human heart 
that craving for Himself. Fecisti nos tibi. “Thou hast made us 
for thyself, and our heart is restless till it rest in thee.’ Therefore, 
too, it is that God must make known those mysterious truths to us 
by a supernatural revelation. The human soul and revealed truth 
are like the two pieces of a broken vase—apart, they are meaning- 
less; together, each is the perfect complement of the other. 

Here, again, we may catch a glimpse of the magnificence of God’s 
plan in revelation. He does not accord to us a full knowledge of 
the revealed truth; He gives to each of us just so much knowledge 
as, according to His infinite wisdom, is suitable for our individual 
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needs. To some He gives a clearer insight into the mysteries 
Thus St. Ignatius is said to have received, while praying on the 
steps of the Dominican Church at Manresa, a special illumination 
of mind with regard to the Blessed Trinity. St. Thomas, too, is 
believed to have possessed an unusually keen penetration into the 
mystery of the Blessed Sacrament. And even among ordinaty 
Christians there is great diversity in their power of apprehending 
mystery. But each one has quite sufficient for his own proper 
needs. The Christian body may be likened to a class of successfy| 
pupils in an examination. One or two, endowed with talents and 
the power of application, come out brilliantly; others not so gifted 
but equally industrious, come out very well; and lastly comes the 
majority; they have ordinary capacity, they work fairly well, and 
they all succeed in acquiring sufficient knowledge to satisfy the ex. 
aminer. So, too, is it with regard to the majority of Christians, 
It would be presumptuous for them all to expect a knowledge of 
mystery such as that possessed by a St. Thomas or a St. Ignatius: 
but it is absolutely certain that they may possess sufficient knowl- 
edge to enable them to work out their destinies. 

See, then, how beautifully Almighty God accommodates Himself 
to our needs and to our limited powers. Left to our own devices it 
is most difficult to arrive at the simplest of natural truths. Think 
what hours of laborious study are required to obtain a moderate 
knowledge of the Latin tongue. Think how many centuries it 
has taken to discover the existence of a metal called radium. But, 
by the help of divine revelation, the untrained, the uneducated, the 
simplest of souls may come to a sufficient knowledge of the pro- 
foundest of mysteries. 

Again, most of the conclusions of our purely natural knowledge 
are always liable to change; what is commonly accepted as scien- 
tific truth is ever shifting. At one time men held that there were 
three elements in nature, fire, earth, and water ; then by degrees they 
came to hold that there were sixty-three or more; now they are 
beginning to suggest that those sixty-three or more are but different 
forms of one and the same element. But with regard to the truths 
which God reveals to us there is absolute certainty. Theological 
science may develop and give us a more definite knowledge of them, 
but it can never alter them. They are unchangeable, because they 
are the expressions of the unchangeable mind of God. And as such 
they satisfy one of the imperative demands of the human soul and 
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thus prove their truth. The human soul chafes under suspense 5 it 
ig irritated by uncertainty. Why? Because here it is not in its 
natural atmosphere. It was made to breathe God’s love, and only 
the truth and unchangeableness of God’s love can give the certainty 
for which the soul craves. 

One more comparison. The truths of natural science are all 
more or less inadequate to the ends to which they are applied. 
Take, for instance, the science of medicine. It has accomplished 
much, and humanity is deeply indebted to it. But how much has 
it failed to accomplish! How terrible are the diseases which it 
can scarcely touch! Or, again, take the science of politics. Cer- 
tainly it is most invaluable in preserving the safety, the unity, and 
the prosperity of nations. Yet, with all its experience and perfec- 
tion, it can not always hinder the disaster of war. The science 
of divine revelation knows none of these imperfections. Our 
knowledge of the Blessed Trinity, the Incarnation, the Redemption, 
the Church and the Sacraments is sufficient for all the require- 
ments for which those truths have been revealed; namely, to enable 
us to reach that final end for which we were created. 

In the presence of a revealed truth, we at once feel the depth of 
our native ignorance. We are, as it were, on the shore of a great 
ocean, the great ocean of mystery. We see it stretch away before 
us as far as the eye can reach; we let our imagination run wild as 
to the possibilities which lie beneath the surface: the mountains 
the valleys, the plains, the multitudinous forms of life; and as we 
try to comprehend it all we are thrown back on our own nothing- 
ness humiliated. And the humiliation begets the first condition 
of a saving faith, humility. It is even so with any great person 
whom we may meet. His greatness inspires us and overawes us 
only in so far as it contrasts with our nothingness. When, there- 
fore, Almighty God discloses to us the wonders of His Divine 
Being, then does our sense of abasement feel itself stirred to its 
uttermost depths. The story of St. Augustine and the child on 
the seashore, my dear brethren, is known to all of us; the episode 
illustrates our point; the contemplation of a divine mystery makes 
us very humble. 

It overawes us in a way, but then by a strange paradox it draws 
us near to God. It gives us such an intimate knowledge of God 
that we can scarcely resist His attraction. The soul is drawn to 
God, even as iron is drawn to the magnet, as soon as intelligent 
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sympathy has been established between them. This seeming para- 
dox is beautifully applied by Cardinal Newman when he makes the 
angels say of the soul of Gerontius: “The eager spirit has darteg 
from my hold. And, with the intemperate energy of love, flies tg 
the dear feet of Emmanuel ; but, ere it reach them, the keen sanctity 
which with its effluence, like a glory, clothes and circles round the 
Crucified, has seized, and scorched, and shrivelled it; and now it 
lies passive and still before the awful throne. O happy, suffering 
soul! for it is safe, consumed, yet quickened by the glance of God’ 

True, my dear brethren, divine revelation does not give us that 
clear knowledge of God as will be ours hereafter; “we see now 
through a glass in a dark manner.” But it does give us a knowl- 
edge which, compared with our natural knowledge, is as the light 
of the sun compared with that of the faintest twinkling star. It 
unfolds to us the outlines of God’s beauty. It discovers to us the 
main paths by which we may go to Him. It provides us with the 
highest and noblest way of serving Him. Man by his own up 
aided efforts could always find some way of acknowledging God as 
his Supreme Master—the sacrifices of first-fruits, of doves, of lambs, 
of goats, of oxen—but only by the aid of divine revelation could he 
have learned that mysterious form of worship—the Holy Sacrifice 
of the Mass. 

Behold, then, my dear brethren, the beauty and fitness of divine 
revelation! The human heart is first prepared for it. It goes 
about among the things of nature seeking for God; and there it 
finds His footsteps. It turns in upon itself and scrutinizes; and 
there it finds His image. It goes out of itself again searching for 
Him whose the image and superscription is; and it finds the de- 
scription of Him in the Christian revelation. That is the chart by 
which the storm-tossed soul is able to steer across the sea of life. 
Without that chart it is tossed to and fro and carried about with 
every wind of doctrine. By the aid of that chart it is brought to 
the haven of rest. 

Oh, how the Catholic ought to treasure his Bible and his Church! 
Yes, Holy Mother Church holds the Bible in her hands and u- 
folds its story to each one of her children! “ Draw near, my child,’ 
she says, “and learn that for which your heart is craving. Your 
heart was made for love: here it will find the object of its love; here 
it will learn how to love; here it will know of the great love first 
given, and calling for love in return.” 
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FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER EASTER. 


THE GIFT OF HEARING AND SPEECH. 
SKETCH FOR SERMON. 
BY THE REV. R. K. WAKEHAM. 


“Every best gift and every perfect gift is from above, coming down from 
the Father of lights.”—James 1. 17. 


Exordium.—These words appear and are understood by commen- 
tators (cf. 4 Lapide, in loco) to have been written by St. James in 
refutation of an error then being spread among the Christians ; viz., 
that God is the author of both good and evil. 

St. James, of course, maintained that God is the author of all 
good gifts, and only of good; that whatever moral evil befalls man 
in this world is the result of his own concupiscence: That “ God 
tempteth no man” (James i. 13, 14). 

Among the good gifts which “ the Father of lights ” has bestowed 
upon man, may surely be reckoned Hearing and Speech. 

I. The excellence of these gifts. II. How to use them properly. 
III. Gratitude to God for them. 

I. The excellence of these gifts: 

Intellect is one of the greatest gifts conferred by God on man. 
It has been said to comprise “ All those powers by which we acquire, 
retain, and extend our knowledge.” But this faculty has to be 
developed with age, by education, and contact with our fellow-men. 
Hearing is the most efficient means of acquiring this development, 
of receiving instruction, and acquiring wisdom. 

Speech is the most efficient means of manifesting the development 
of man’s intellectual powers, and of utilizing and communicating to 
others his mental treasures of knowledge and wisdom. 

Striking contrast between those possessing these two gifts and 
the unfortunate deaf mutes. However intelligent the latter may be, 
their condition is always pitiable. Their affliction never failed to 
touch the compassionate heart of our divine Saviour. 

II. We are told in to-day’s Epistle how we should use these 
priceless gifts: “ Be swift to hear and slow to speak.” 
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It has been beautifully said, that “ God has given man open ears, 
that he might hear many things; but a tongue inclosed within two 
barriers, the teeth and the lips, that he might be slow to speak” 
(cf. a Lapide, in loco). Hearing brings us to the knowledge of Goq 
and to Faith in Him. Speech enables us to confess Him for our own 
salvation. 

“ Faith cometh by hearing” (Rom. x. 17), and entereth into the 
heart; and “ with the heart we believe unto justice, but with the 
mouth confession is made unto salvation” (Ibid. v. 10). The gift 
of hearing should therefore be used with alertness, docility, and 
eagerness ; to learn “ Whatsoever things that are true, whatsoever 
modest, whatsoever holy, whatsoever of good fame” (Phil. iv. 8), 

This development of the intellect, by hearing, to be begun in the 
arms and at the knees of the loving, virtuous, Christian Mother. 
Fostered by the precept and example of the truly Christian Father. 

Further developed by thorough Catholic education, Finally con- 
tinued, increased, and carried as far as possible toward perfection, 
by a sincere, honest, upright Christian life. 

The infallible result of such development would be the imbibing 
and absorption of true Christian principles, to the exclusion of ran- 
dom revelling in fathomless theories, philosophical, social, and quasi- 
religious. 

Much of the fruitless and even injurious speculation of the day 
is the result of overmuch hearing, unguided by proper Christian 
education. 

“Slow to speak,’ the second admonition of the apostle. Again 
it has been said that ‘God has given to man two ears and one 
tongue, to intimate that he should hear at least twice as much as ° 
he should speak ” (a Lapide; et S. Basilius De Vera Virginit). 

The speech of a sensible, intelligent person should be the expres- 
sion of truth, and, to a certain degree, of wisdom: ‘* Hide not thy 
wisdom in her beauty: For by the tongue wisdom is discerned; and 
understanding and knowledge, by the word of the wise” (Ecclus. 
iv. 28, 29). 

These words are understood by commentators to mean that “a 
sensible person, speaking with reflection, shows forth in his words, 
knowledge, earning, and prudence ” (Sic. a Lapide, in loco). 

But neither truth nor wisdom, learning nor prudence, is to be ex- 
pected in hasty or inconsiderate speech. 
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“In the multitude, of words there shall not want sin: but he that 
refraineth his tongue is wise” (Prov. x. 19). 

“To speak a word in due time ts /ike apples of gold on beds of 
silver” (ibid. xxv. IT). ; 

Noble use of speech, in instructing the young and the ignorant. 
In proclaiming the truth. In defending the weak and oppressed. 
In upholding the cause of right and justice. The great things 
achieved by eloquence. 

How the praises of God have been sounded throughout the ages 
by the tongues of the righteous, whether learned or unlettered; by 
those of brilliant intellect or of ordinary talents. Every tongue of 
every rational creature is able to praise the Giver of ‘“ every best 
gift and every perfect gift.” 

III. Gratitude to God for these two inestimable gifts. 

Sense of gratitude should be awakened by the thought of what 
we would be without them. By the thought of all the benefits we 
have received through hearing; and of all the good we have been 
able to do by speech. 

Exhortation: To make a good use, and a prudent use of them, 
according to the Holy Will of God. 

To avoid as far as possible the many sins that may be committed 
by hearing and speaking—thus turning God’s precious gifts against 
Him, or using them only to offend Him. 

Pray for a pure, honest, truth-loving heart ; docility and reverence 
in listening to whatsoever is good and profitable; and, lastly, for 
prudence and charity in speech. 

“Be swift to hear and slow to speak.” 
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THE PROCESSION OF THE HOLY GHOST AND His 
MISSION IN THE WORLD. 


BY THE REV. ARTHUR DEVINE, PASSIONIST. 


“It is expedient to you that I go; for if I go not the Paraclete will not come 
to you, but if I go, I will send him to you. And when he is come, he wil] 
convince the world of sin, and of justice, and of judgment.”—John xvi. 7, 8 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction.—The words taken from Our Lord’s discourse 
after the Last Supper. He comforts his apostles by telling them of His 
ascension and of the coming of the Holy Ghost. Why the Paraclete wos 
not to come until after Christ’s ascension. The two things which are 
proposed for our instruction in this day’s Gospel, 1. The procession of 
the Holy Ghost; 2. His mission mm the world. 

I. The procession of the Holy Ghost. This expressed in the words 
of the Nicene Creed. The procession of the Holy Ghost from the Father 
admitted by all who believe in the Holy Trinity. His procession from the 
Son denied by Greek schismatics and heretics. Proved from the words of 
Christ, “I will send him to you,” “He shall receive of mine.’ Defined 
in the Council of Florence. The addition of the Filioque to the Creed, 
The whole doctrine of faith concerning the Holy Ghost. The advantage 
and fruit to be derived from meditating upon the mysteries of faith, and 
especially on the mystery of the Holy Trinity. 

II. The mission of the Holy Ghost in the world. To “ convince the 
world of sin, and of justice, and of judgment.” Thts promise of Christ 
was fulfilled on the day of Peniecost. The threefold work of the Holy 
Ghost continued in the world through the minority of the apostles and 
their successors in the Church of Christ. 

Conclusion.—Exhortation to open our hearis to the influence of the 
Holy Ghost. We have, first of all, to be convinced of sin and its conse- 
quences, so as to banish it from our souls. Then we have to be con- 
vinced of justice, that is, to cultivate in our souls the virtues of Jesus 
Christ and to possess that true holiness which the Holy Ghost imparts. 
To these ends we have to keep in mind the judgment of Christ, that we 
may not be cast out with the prince of this world. 


Introduction—These words of St. John are taken from one of 
the discourses which Our Lord delivered to His sorrowing disciples 
after the Last Supper. In this discourse Christ comforts His disci- 
ples by telling them of His ascension into heaven and of the advent 
of the Holy Ghost. He said to them, “ These things I have not 
told you from the beginning, but I tell them now, because the time is 
come when I shall go to him that sent me.” Noticing their sor- 
row and sadness, He said, “ None of you asketh me whither goest 
thou?” It is true that so far as words go St. Peter had asked this 
very question (xiii, 36), and St. Thomas had suggested it (xiv. 5), 
but it would seem that the questions were asked in altogether a 
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different spirit from what is meant here. They were then thinking 
of their own loss rather than of His and their own gain. Their 
ideas were still more temporal than spiritual, and He gently reproves 
them because they did not inquire more about that which would les- 
sen their sadness and bring them the greatest consolation; namely, 
concerning His return to the Father, that He might receive His 
glory, that He might send them the Holy Ghost, and prepare a place 
for them in heaven. 

He tells His aposties, “ It is expedient to you that I go; for if I 
go not the paraclete will not come.” The Paraclete means the Com- 
forter or Advocate in its literal signification; and on this text the 
question has been asked, Why could not the Holy Spirit come 
unless Christ should first have gone out of the world to the Father? 
Absolutely speaking, the Holy Ghost could have come or been sent 
at any time, because His mission is from the Son as God, and not 
as man; but by the decree of God this was not to be until after the 
ascension. The congruous reasons assigned for this are, 1, that the 
divinity of the Holy Ghost might be better known, for, the Son 
being visibly absent, the divine works of the Spirit would be more 
manifest ; 2, because the Holy Ghost was to succeed in the place of 
Christ in the Church, that the work of Christ should be made known 
by the effusion of the gifts of the Spirit into the souls of the faith- 
ful; 3, that the sensible affection for Christ which the apostles must 
have had as long as He was present in body with them might after 
His departure from them become more purified, more perfect, and 
spiritual. 

“Tn the Christian dispensation, the great mysery of the Blessed 
Trinity was to be explicitly revealed, and so an appropriate part in 
man’s redemption is assigned to the Holy Ghost, as to the Father 
and to the Son. The Father sent His only begotten Son to redeem 
the world, and on His departure from this earth the Son sent down 
the Holy Ghost to pour forth His gifts on the apostles, and to guide 
them into all truth. Such was the will of God, who might, of course, 
have redeemed us by a thousand other means.” * We are reminded 
by this day’s gospel of two things: namely, of the procession of the 
Holy Ghost, and of His mission in the world. 

1. The Procession of the Holy Ghost. In the Nicene Creed, as 
now recited in the Mass, we profess our faith as to the procession 
of the Holy Ghost in these words, “I believe in the Holy Ghost, 

* McCarthy on the Gospels, im loco. 
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the Lord and giver of life, who proceedeth from the Father and the 
Son, who together with the Father and the Son is adored and glori- 
fied.” All who believe in the Holy Trinity admit the procession of 
the Holy Ghost from the Father according to the words of Our 
Lord in St. John’s gospel: ‘“ But the Paraclete, the Holy Ghost, 
whom the Father will send in my name, he will teach you all things ” 
(xiv. 26). All Catholics are obliged to believe also the procession 
of the Holy Ghost from the Son as well as from the Father. This 
is the doctrine of the Church against the Greek Schismatics or here- 
tics, who deny the procession of the Holy Ghost from the Son. Our 
Saviour Himself has taught us this doctrine in the gospel of to-day 
by the words, “If I go not, the Paraclete will not come; but if I 
go, I will send him to you.” And again, “ He shall glorify me, be- 
cause he shall receive of mine and shew it to you. All things what- 
soever the Father hath are mine. Therefore I said, that he shall 
receive of mine, and show it to you.” From these texts we learn 
that the Son sends the Holy Ghost, and that the Holy Ghost receives 
of the Son. The Son sends the Holy Ghost, but the Holy Ghost is 
not sent by the Son as from a superior by command, or as from a 
more wise person by counsel; and, therefore, all who acknowledge 
the mystery of the Trinity must conclude that He can be sent in no 
other way but by reason of His procession from the Son. We 
have also to remember that when one of the divine Persons receives 
of another He may be said to proceed from that other, because in 
the Trinity one Person can not receive from the other except some- 
thing substantial (which is God’s own nature), and by a substantial 
act, which is no other than procession. 

It is not necessary to enter into any further exposition of this mys- 
tery. It will be sufficient to remind you of the express definition 
of the Church in the Council of Florence: “ We define,” says the 
fathers of the Council, “ that the Holy Ghost proceeds eternally from 
the Father and the Son, as from one sole principle and by one and 
the same spiration” (Spiratio). 

Therefore the Church has added to the Nicene Creed the words 
Filioque: and from the Son; and this she has rightly and wisely 
done. She has a perfect right to make an addition of the kind to 
the creed whenever she judges it necessary to do so, either in 
order to elucidate a truth of faith or to vindicate the truth against 
new errors. This addition became necessary, in order to guard 
against the false interpretation of the Greeks, who took occasion 
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from the mission of the Filioque in the creed to deny the procession 
of the Holy Ghost from the Son, which is heresy. Wherefore the 
Council of Florence declared this addition legitimate in its defini- 
tion of the doctrine to which the Greeks as well as the Latins sub- 
scribed, “ We define that the explanation by the words Filioque, 
for the sake of declaring the truth, and in the urgent necessity of 
the time, was wisely and rightly added to the creed.” 

The General Council of Niczea in its creed had simply the words, 
I believe in the Holy Ghost. The General Council of Constantinople, 
against the Macedonians, who asserted the Holy Ghost to be a cre- 
ated power, added to the Nicene creed the words, The Lord and life- 
giver, who proceedeth from the Father. The words Filioque, and 
from the Son, were afterward added by the Western Church, and 
adopted by Greeks and Latins in the definition of the Council of 
Florence. To sum up the whole doctrine of faith concerning the 
Holy Ghost, we have always to hold and profess that the Holy Ghost 
is a divine Person; that He is consubstantial with the Father and the 
Son, and one God with them; He is a distinct Person from the 
Father and the Son, and proceeds from them as from one principle. 
Our Saviour tells His apostles, “ He (the Holy Ghost) shall glorify 
me,” as if to signify that the Holy Ghost shall glorify Him by de- 
livering His doctrine to the apostles and to the Church because He 
receives it from the Son and announces it to them. And that the 
Father may not appear to be excluded from the mission of the Holy 
Ghost, Christ adds, “ All things that the Father hath are mine,” and, 
therefore, the Spirit of the Father is His. ‘‘ Therefore I said that 
He shall receive of mine,” i.e., My doctrine, “and shew it to you.” 

We should never, dear brethren, omit an opportunity of dwelling 
upon the mysteries of our faith and of receiving instructions on 
dogmatic truths which are the foundation of our faith, and it is for 
this reason that occasion is taken from this day’s gospel to remind 
you of the procession of the Holy Ghost and of the mysteries of the 
Holy Trinity. 

The doctrine of the Holy Trinity is not of a notional char- 
acter, but it is the object of real apprehension and of real devotion; 
it belongs not only to theology, but to the real faith and piety of the 
individual soul. While devout souls view this mystery under the 
shadow of faith and helped by the light of doctrinal teaching, there 
is sometimes granted to them a clear light, a light warm, resplen- 
dent, peace-giving, and pleasant, which represents this hidden mys- 
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tery in a most lively manner; moreover, in it, as in a divine mirror, 
are beheld many new truths, many divine secrets, many mys- 
teries, and many perfections. This St. Teresa testifies of herself, 
She says, “As I was once reciting the creed of St. Athanasius, 
Quicumque Vult, 1 was given to understand the manner in which 
there was only One God in Three Persons, in so clear a way that I 
was both comforted and encouraged exceedingly ; this did me a very 
great deal of good for increasing my knowledge concerning the 
greatness of God and His wonders. And, now, when I think and 
speak of the Most Holy Trinity, it seems as if I knew something 
of the mystery, and this gives me great pleasure and happiness.” * 

The Mission of the Holy Ghost to the world. 

II. The world convinced or convicted by the Paraclete-—‘ And 
when he is come, he will convince the world of sin, and of justice, 
and of judgment.” These words tell us of the threefold office of the 
Paraclete or Advocate toward the world. The first clause indi- 
cates the explanation of the whole context. He will convince the 
world of sin, which chiefly consisted in unbelief in Christ; of just- 
ice, because Christ will go to the Father, and they will no longer 
see Him in their midst; of judgment, because the prince of this 
world is already judged or condemned. Our Saviour speaks of the 
perverse world, whose prince is Satan, and He foretells the action 
of the Holy Ghost in such a world. 

This promise of Christ was fulfilled to the letter on the day of 
Pentecost. Men were then convinced of sin, because it was brought 
home to them, and they fully realized that they had rejected the 
Messias, that they believed not in Him, and that with cruel hands 
they had crucified and slain Him. They were convinced of justice; 
that is, of Christ’s justice, because they now saw before them the 
evident signs that Christ was God, holy and just, and that the God- 
man was exalted to the right hand of His Father in heaven; and 
that God hath made both Lord and Christ, this same Jesus whom 
they had crucified (Acts ii. 36). And they were convinced of judg- 
ment. This is the judgment of condemnation brought upon the 
world for not believing in the name of the only begotten Son of 
God, and for denying the Holy One and Just and putting Him to 
death. How are they convinced that the world was thus condemned? 
Our Saviour answers, “ Because the prince of this world is already 
judged.” The condemnation of the prince is the sign of the con- 


*“Tife of St. Teresa,” ch. xxxix. 
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demnation of his adherents. This condemnation was effected by 
Christ’s death, according to His own words, “ Now is the judg- 
ment of the world; now shall the prince of this world be cast out. 
And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all things to 
myself” (John xii. 31, 32). Christ’s conquest over death, by His 
resurrection, and His subsequent ascension, was a proof to all and a 
guarantee that Satan was already dethroned and judged. The Holy 
Ghost manifested the condemnation of Satan to the world on the 
day of Pentecost when he inspired St. Peter to announce, “ This 
Jesus hath God raised again;” and he applied to Him the words 
of the Psalmist, “The lord said to my lord, sit thou at my right 
hand, until I make thy enemies thy footstool.” And the condem- 
nation was soon afterward manifested to the whole world by the 
ruin of idolatry, and by the liberation of the souls of men from the 
slavery of Satan by the sign and through the power of the cross of 
Christ. 

In general and throughout all ages this convincing will be exer- 
cised by the Holy Ghost througk the ministry of the apostles and 
their successors, whom He will fill with grace and to whom He will 
make known all truth. The Holy Ghost is to remain always with 
His Church, according to the promise made by Christ to His apos- 
tles, “ He shall abide with you and shall be in you,” and through 
the Church He will continue His work in the world; and that work 
is now the same as on the day of Pentecost, to convince the world 
of sin, and of justice, and of judgment; this means that all men 
would be taught by word, by examples of virtue, by signs and 
prodigies when necessary, and by an invincible and infallible voice, 
the sins and errors to be avoided, the virtue to be acquired or 
practised, and the terrible judgment and condemnation to which 
the enemies of Christ make themselves amenable. 

Conclusion—Let me now exhort you, dear brethren, to dispose 
your hearts and make your wills correspond to the action of the Holy 
Spirit, who proceeds from the Father and the Son, and who has been 
sent by the Father and the Son into the world to convince the world 
of sin, and of justice, and of judgment. Of sin—this naturally comes 
first; the work of the Holy Ghost begins by convincing a man that 
he is a fallen, sinful creature in rebellion against God. This means 
both unbelief, of which the Jews and all who reject Christ are 
guilty, and every mortal sin which stains the soul, and which causes 
men to be guilty of that which in itself is sufficient to crucify again 
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the Son of God. It should, therefore, be our first duty to renounce 
sin, to avoid its occasion, and to repent from our hearts for all the 
offences which we have ever committed against the Most Holy 
Trinity, the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. We have also to corte. 
spond to the action of the Holy Spirit in being convinced of justice: 
that is, not only to acknowledge the justice of Christ, but to endeavor 
to clothe ourselves with His justice, to put on the spirit of Christ, 
to imitate the virtues of Christ, by taking up the cross and walking 
in His footsteps. We are not to take the spirit of the world as q 
standard of justice, or seek justice by false means, or be guilty of 
unjust practices in our dealings with others, but we should pray 
for and always desire that true Christian justice and holiness which 
the Holy Ghost manifests and imparts. 

May the Holy Spirit always abide in our souls and enrich them 
with His grace and with His gifts and fruits, that we may be made 
worthy of our Saviour’s promise. He has said, “In that day” 
(in which I shall come) “ you shall know that I am in the Father, 
and you in me, and I in you. He that hath my commandments and 
keepeth them, he it is that loveth me. And he that loveth me shall 
be loved by my father, and I will love him and manifest myself to 
him ” (John xiv. 20, 21). 
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RELIGION THAT IS NOT VAIN. 
SKETCH FOR SERMON. 


BY THE REV. R. K. WAKEHAM. 
















“Religion, clean and undefiled before God and the Father, is this: to visit 
the fatherless and the widows in their tribulations; and to keep one’s self 
unspotted from this world.”—James i. 27. 








Exordium.—Special circumstances in which these words were 
written, St. James was the first Bishop of Jerusalem. 

The population of the city was. composed of Jews and pagans, and 
newly converted Christians, exposed to the evil influence of both. 
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The Jews, in their religious observances, attached undue import- 
ance to external cleanliness. 

On a certain occasion they asked Our Lord, “ Why do thy dis- 
ciples transgress the tradition of the ancients? For they wash not 
their hands when they eat bread.” 

His withering reply was, “ Why do you transgress the command- 
ment of God for the sake of your tradition?” (Matt. xv. 2, 3). 

Later on He rebuked them even more severely: “ Wo to you 
scribes and pharisees, hypocrites: because you make clean the out- 
side of the cup and the dish, but within, you are full of rapine and 
uncleanness. . . . You are like whited sepulchres, which out- 
wardly appear to men beautiful, but within are full of dead men's 
bones, and of all filthiness. So you also outwardly indeed appear 
to men just, but inwardly, you are full of hypocrisy and iniquity ” 
(Matt. xxiii. 25, 28). 

The pagans were even worse. With their multitude of gods and 
goddesses, they deified their basest passions, and were delivered up 
“to a reprobate sense”? (Rom. i. 23-32). 

These facts alone would have been sufficient to call forth the words 
of St. James; but writing, as he did, under Divine Inspiration, they 
doubtless had reference to the evils of all ages, even to the end of 
time. 

They certainly have their application in our own day. 

I. Define and explain what Religion means. II. Vain Religion. 
III. True, or Genuine Religion. 

I. The word Religion is derived from a Latin word that means to 
bind, or rebind; to connect, or reattach. 

It means the bond which connects or reattaches man to God. Man 
born into the world is indeed God’s creature. But by reason of 
original sin, and its consequences, he is separated from his Creator, 
and unless he be reconnected with Him, he must perish. He is 
adrift in the vast expanse of creation. 

In this helpless condition, he may be compared to a balloon beyond 
control, driven away into space, or to inevitable destruction. 

Or to a man overboard, whose only chance of safety is to catch 
the rope that is thrown to him—and hold on to it. 

Religion is a moral bond of union between man and God. It is, 
as it were, a rope or cable of two strands: One the grace of God, 
mercifully offered; the other, man’s free will, voluntarily accepting 
and cooperating, not merely by passive faith, but by active works. 
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Religion, therefore, on the part of man, is a virtue. As such, it is 
defined by St. Augustin. “A virtue by which we worship God as 
our Creator, Lord and Father ; and render to Him not only interiorly, 
but also e.xteriorly, the honor which is due to Him” (Lib. x. De 
Civit. Cap. I.). 

That is, not only honor Him in the mind and heart by faith and 
love, but publicly, before men, by good works: “ If you love me, keep 
my commandments ” (John xiv. 15). 

“Tf thou wilt enter into life, keep the commandments” (Matt. 
xix. 17). 

II. Any profession or pretence of religion, therefore, without 
keeping the commandments of God, is vain. 

‘“ Be ye doers of the word, and not hearers only—deceiving your- 
selves.” 

Useless to listen and to hear, unless the result be some practical 
change for the better, on the part of the hearer. 

Sometimes easy and interesting to listen, when conscience ac- 
knowledges the truth of what is said, and tells us, as Nathan told 
David, “ Thou art the man” (II. Kings xii. 7). 

Unfortunately “the good seed” sometimes falls among thorns; 
and “they who have heard, going their way, are choked with the 
cares, and riches, and pleasures of this life, and yield no fruit ” (Luke 
Vili. 14). 

Conscience holds up the mirror; the “ hearer of the word ” sees 
his own likeness in it ; recognizes it ; but “ goes his way, and presently 
forgets what manner of man he is.” 

Our Lord has given one reason for this forgetfulness. St. James 
adds another, which is perhaps more frequent and less pardonable: 
“Not bridling the tongue.” 

May not be question of obscenity or scurrility. 

There are many other forms or habits of speech that render a 
man’s religion vain: Discussion of selfish business schemes ; of means 
of defrauding or circumventing one’s neighbor; language bitter, 
unkind, or injurious to him; gossip, scandal, political trickery, sub- 
versive of public morals. 

In a word, conversation seven days out of seven, in which the 
thought of God, religion, moral obligations, supernatural motives, 
never enters. 

Where such a spirit prevails in habitual conversation, other evils 
are sure to follow. Flippancy in regard to things serious and sacred; 
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shallow criticism; overconfident expression of opinion—frequently 
erroneous, of course. 

Persons addicted to these faults may be seen regularly at church 
on Sundays; but from their conversation during the week, it would 
be difficult to know, and one would hardly suspect, that they have 
any religious belief at all. 

Grave reason to fear that “ their religion is vain.” 

III. “ Religion, clean and undefiled before God and the Father.” 

To visit the fatherless and the widows in their tribulation. 

This is practical charity. True philanthropy. 

Appalling to think of the number of cases daily occurring of 
happy, prosperous, or at least hopeful homes broken up by death. 

What happens to one home, might just as well have happened to 
any other. 

No greater work possible for the prevention of vice, and the up- 
lifting of the human race, than to aid in the preservation of the 
home of the unfortunate—in the keeping of children together under 
their natural influences. 

Asylums necessary; their support a noble, Christian work. But 
where the home can be preserved, and the children properly reared, 
the results are surer and incomparably better. 

Far more could be done in this respect. 

The rich might widen the gates of heaven for themselves by this 
kind of charity. 

But it is not the work of the rich alone. 

No one so poor that he can not give a “ mite,” or lend a helping 
hand to the widowed mother and her little fatherless ones. 

Probably no virtue of the father more likely to be inherited by 
his children. No inherited trait accompanied by more manliness, 
amiableness and nobility of character. No form of charity and 
benevolence receives a richer reward. The father who is generous 
to the widow and the orphan may confidently hope that, should he 
be taken away from his own, God will see that they receive the re- 
ward. 

“According to thy ability be merciful. If thou have much, give 
abundantly : if thou have little, take care even so to bestow willingly 
a little. For thus thou storest up to thyself a good reward for the 
day of necessity ” (Tob. iv. 8, 10). 

“ Give, and it shall be given to you: good measure and pressed 
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down and shaken together and running over, shall they give into 
your bosom” (Luke vi. 38). 

A word about what non-Catholic brotherhoods and mutual benefit 
organizations do for the widow and the orphan, might not be out of 
place. 

“ And keep one’s self unspotted from this world.” 

An indispensable element of “ Religion clean and undefiled before 
God and the Father.” 

Fatal illusion, to believe that any amount of charity and benevo- 
lence gives a license for a sinful life. Unfortunately, many live as 
though under this illusion. Certainly such charity merits, or at least 
attracts the grace of God. But grace must always be corresponded 
to. God’s commandments must be kept. 

“God is not a respecter of persons ” (Acts x. 34), nor acceptor of 
bribes. Exemptions can not be bought at any price. Man must be 
“a doer of the word, and not a hearer only.” Cause of grief and 
scandal to see those who are truly generous losing their merit, and 
risking the loss of their souls, by yielding to the seductions and con- 
tamination of the world. 

Conclusion.—Exhortation to learn well this beautiful and all-im- 
portant lesson; and to strive earnestly to put it into practice. 

Acquire the true idea of religion. Avoid those faults which ren- 


der it vain. ‘“ Be doers of the word, and not hearers only.” “Bridle 
the tongue.” Be charitable to the widow and the orphan. Keep 
aloof from the contaminations of the world. 

For in this consists true religion, “ clean and undefiled before God 
and the Father.” 
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BE YE DOERS OF THE WORD AND NOT HEARERS 
ONLY, DECEIVING YOUR OWN SELVES. 


BY THE REV. DR. WM, J. KERBY. 


SYNOPSIS.—Spiritual knowledge should be expressed in life. Deeds are 
powerful teachers. Our Lord lays emphasis on the duty of doing, and 
thus of being an example to others. By doing the word of God we pro- 
tect our own future, since the deeds of to-day give us power to do to- 
morrow. By doing the word of God, we encourage the weak, the doubt- 
ing, the struggling to be faithful. We should encourage others to do the 
word of God by praising, appreciating, rewarding virtue in enemy or 
friend. We may strengthen ourselves immeasurably by seeking and 
loving all who are noble and spiritual, by taking good example when we 
see it; by seeking it out, and by avoiding the widespread custom of 
denunciation and criticism. 


The world universally attaches responsibility to knowledge. We 
judge men by what they know; measure them finally by the relation 
of their conduct to their knowledge. Deeds of whose import we are 
ignorant are not morally imputed to us; moral laws of which we 
are ignorant, are not invoked against us. 

The great law of life is to increase in knowledge and daily, even 
hourly, to bring our conduct up to the nobility that we perceive 
and the perfection that we know. Knowledge must be expressed 
in life, else we are false. To know God’s word and not to do it is 
wrong, ignoble; to know, and knowing, to violate God’s word is 
iniquity, sin. “ Be ye doers of the word and not hearers only, de- 
ceiving yourselves.” Many deceive themselves, content with hearing 
the word; the impulse of self-excuse for failing to do the word 
is quick and subtle. We do not always judge ourselves as we should. 
Failing sometimes to see the responsibility that our knowledge en- 
tails; failing to interpret back into principles the real conduct of 
our lives; thus revealing our mistakes, we are apt to live in illusion, 
in self-deception, in blundering ill-direction—not doers, but hearers 
of “ingrafted word which is able to save your souls.” 

Who can measure the power of deeds, the force there is in doing. 
All doing is teaching, done with greatest effect, for it is argument, 
suggestion, illustration, encouragement. It is the teaching of life 
and power and holiness when the doing is of noble deeds, worthy of 
God, of Christ, of soul. It is the teaching of death and degradation, 
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misery and shame, when the doing is of evil deeds, base- passion of 
selfish aims. How much of good there would be in us, how much 
of the spirit and achievement of grace, had we known only the doing 
of good. How little of evil there would be were it not for the 
terrible propaganda of evil doing. “Be ye doers and not hearers 
only ’—the sum of wisdom and of law, the great mandate of God 
to ‘doubting man. 

Our Blessed Lord lays much stress on doing, on example. “ For 
I have given you an example, that as I have done to you, so you do 
also.” He tells us to learn from Him as being meek, rather than 
teaching meekness. St. Paul tells Timothy, “ Be thou an example of 
the faithful, in word, in consecration, in charity, in faith, in chastity.” 
Command is given that we let men see our good works. The whole 
spirit of the gospel, the whole undercurrent of its thought, is ex- 
pressed in the words of St. James, “ Be ye doers and not hearers 
only.” The duty, the power, the splendor of good deeds, of right 
doing, of doing “the ingrafted word which is able to save your 
souls,” are understood. Nevertheless, explanation may suggest 
what many innocently overlook in this supreme duty of life. 

I. The strength or weakness of the Christian soul to-day rests 
on the doing of yesterday, and the security of the future lies in doing 
now, not in hearing the word of God. There is strength to do, 
in having done; courage and promise of future loyalty are found 
in our doing now. To-day’s moral agony and spiritual ruin are 
linked by fatal bond to yesterday’s sin or evil doing, just as our 
present strength and inspiration for pure and noble life are rooted in 
the triumphs in deed of the past. To have acted nobly once, there- 
fore, pledges one to be forever noble. To have conquered evil, to have 
fought with self, and to have won the struggle for the glory of 
Jesus, is promise of victory to-morrow if struggle come again. 
There are no isolated acts in life. We live past and present and 
future in all we do and think. Every act affects the course of life 
forever ; in what we do to-day, we have written the promise of what 
we shall do to-morrow, no matter what be our intention or resolution. 
The temptation is frequent among men to await to-morrow for 
doing : to-day they are hearers only, forgetting the higher word and 
holier life, promising that to-morrow they will change. What God 
may in His mercy do, we can not say, but surely there is danger that 
to-day’s iniquity or careless living will reap its harvest in to-mor- 
row’s struggle and sin and doubt. If then we would secure to-morrow 
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to God and virtue; if we would store strength for future struggles 
and courage for future stress, let us to-day, with loyal heart and 
generous love, be doers of the word. 

II. Our doing of the word that is capable of saving our souls 
will inspire and encourage others to be doers and not hearers only. 
How many there are about us who are less gifted, less strong, less 
spiritual; how many doubting, struggling, hesitating in their con- 
secration to God; how many, in the ways of divine Providence, sub- 
jected to agony of soul and test of allegiance, who by temperament 
or circumstance are unstable and in danger? Such need no added 
knowledge, no new advice, no friendly warning, in their present 
struggle. They may need, they do need, example; the stimulation, 
the help, the hope there is in seeing others do the word of God. 
What comfort and security for them, if looking to us, they find the 
spirit of God shown in noble deeds, the peace and calmness of Christ 
Himself manifested in our daily lives. But if looking, they find us 
not as towers of strength by our noble deeds and spiritual conquest, 
but behold us rather weak and degraded, blighted by the touch of 
evil, hampered by the weight of sin, their battle may be lost. They 
may go down in surrender to the enemy of their souls, because, 
looking to us perhaps for life, we give them by example, death. 
Only God can know the inspiration and power conveyed to storm- 
tried souls through good deeds seen in lives of others. God alone 
can know the misery, devastation and shame hurled into countless 
souls because they leaned on others whom they loved and sought, 
only to discover that these were hearers and not doers—deceiving 
themselves and forgetting the word of God. Thus again we are 
urged to be doers and not hearers only—that the weak and timid 
and struggling who surround us may be aided by our example, to 
be loyal to Christ, to be faithful doers of His word. 

III. We should encourage others to be doers of the word and not 
hearers only, by exalting, praising, admiring good deeds and loyal 
Christian lives whenever and wherever we find them. Appreciation 
is encouragement. .When we fail to recognize, fail to reward, to 
admire good deeds, we make it doubly difficult to be noble, to be 
true, for appreciation of virtue is one of its main supports. There 
are timid souls in the world whose every instinct leads them to serve 
and love God, but they need assistance; souls that are noble, pure 
and holy where holiness is expected, but who fail when sneers, con- 
tempt, ridicule, or even indifference await them. Sad it is, indeed, 
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that at least our admiration and appreciation for virtue would not 
remain supreme, whatever be our life. Failure to visit contempt 
and penalty on wrong doing allows it to thrive. Failure to reward, 
to appreciate what is manly, noble, high-minded, spiritual and 
Christlike, has played havoc with the spiritual history of mankind, 
It has retarded the coming of the kingdom of God, stifled the spirit 
of Christ in numberless hearts, and scattered misery and sin among 
them. Our judgment of men and women, our estimate of their 
rights and wrongs, character and life, is warped by our relations 
with them. If they are enemies we are slow to see; reluctant 
to admit anything noble, pure or good about them. We look in 
them for what may justify our condemnation, not for the evidences 
of the spirit of Christ which they may possess. No welcome greets 
their virtue, no appreciation rewards their fidelity to God, but sel- 
fishly, unkindly and falsely we often look for the degradation and 
weakness in them and ignore the good. Surely the spirit of Jesus 
is not here. Surely we may have our differences in judgment or 
in policy, but these may never blind us to the Christliness there is 
in lives about us, nor make us reluctant to see, to admire and praise 
all there is of power, beauty, peace and grace in fellow men. 

That we need appreciation, encouragement, is not a weakness, 
The providence of God has so endowed us that we are not suffi- 
cient to ourselves. The approval, encouragement of others is a 
source of strength and inspiration. We owe to goodness and virtue, 
therefore, prompt appreciation. We owe to the doers of the word 
the help which will encourage and support the timid among them, 
reward and confirm the strong, and thus contribute to building the 
kingdom of God in the hearts and lives of men. Quickly, indeed, 
would the spirit of Jesus reign among men if they but loved the 
virtue, the power, in one another, bravely, honestly imitating those 
who are doers of the word. 

There is so much that is noble, pure, true and loyal, Christlike in 
the world; there are so many triumphant in grace, splendid in 
character ; so many pure in thought and chaste in conversation, brave 
in deep affliction and sure in struggle with temptation; who are 
meek and honest, unselfish and true, reverent, kind and dutiful; 
patient, honest, Christlike. They are doers of the word. By all 
such we may surround ourselves in affection, in friendship, in ad- 
miration. We may seek for ourselves what is helpful to them; pass, 
forget, be silent about the weakness that we might find if we wished. 
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This inspiration may be ours; the strength of spiritual giants may be 
ours. We need but learn to love and seek and know the doers and 
the doing of the word. By this love, we may place ourselves in a 
very paradise of virtue, in the atmosphere of heaven. Then we shall 
believe in virtue, because we find it abundant; we shall love the 
spiritual life, because we find it real and attractive; we shall shun the 
base and the vile, selfish and ignoble, because we shall be filled with 
the spirit of Christ; we shall respond to the promptings of grace 
and to the higher duties of life, because everything in mind and ad- 
miration suggests, invites, expects it. 

Much of the failure in life may be traced to our habit of thinking 
of and discussing those who are hearers only of the word. We 
drift with the world into the habit of fault-finding, complaining. We 
like our friends, tolerate our acquaintances, and we ignore our 
enemies, unless to sit in judgment of them. We look for no virtue, 
merit or power among these and allow for none. The failures, sin 
and weakness of life are constantly before us. We feed the mind 
on this unhealthy food, and thus do vast harm to our own spiritual 
health. We place ourselves in a spiritual desert where the soul 
can never thrive. Thus we come to have so little prompt regard for 
virtue, such reluctant admiration for what is high and holy, unless 
it be in those we love. We cease to regret our vicious taste, rob 
ourselves of power because we do not love and seek the doers of the 
word. The spirit of Christ is slow to seek a dwelling where love of 
what is Christlike has not first preceded to prepare the way. 

We must then be doers of the word, and being doers, we must 
love the word with live affection; we must welcome and admire the 
goodness of all who do the word. We shall then ourselves become 
strong in our own consecration, be filled with the spirit of Jesus, 
and giving benediction, receive it in abundance. 





OCCASIONAL SERMONS. 


SERMON ON OCCASION OF A PRIEST’S SILVER 
JUBILEE. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM GRAHAM. 


“You have not chosen me, but I have chosen you, and have appointed you 
that you should go and bring forth fruit, and your fruit should remain.” 
—John xv. 16. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction.—Note both of sadness and joy on this occasion, 
Rapid flight of time and approach to life’s end; but joy predominant. Why? 
Text that comes home both as warning and consolation to priest is that 
wherein Our Lord tells His disciples they are, 1, “ the salt of the earth”: 
2, “the light of the world.” 

I. The priesthood the salt of the earth. Knowledge of God and 
moral law man’s inheritance. Ideas of justice, purity, mercy, truth, and 
charity inherent in world. But how far would their influence extend 
without voice of priest? Bad literature, all the forces of the world, the 
flesh, and the devil to counteract. Priest God’s agent in this work. His 
voice and influence ever raised against evil. Christ still lives and acts 
through priest. It was said by prophet, “I will give you pastors accord- 
ing to my own heart and they shall feed you with knowledge and doc- 
trine” (Jer. tit. 18). Men ever drifting toward materialism. Priest sent 
to remind them that “not alone by bread doth man live.” 

II, “ Light of world.”. Each mission and church a moral lighthouse. 
Priest ever holds up torch of truth and morality. Reason and culture, 
as experience shows, no substitute for religion. Christ's light and power 
in voice and hand of priest to teach and heal. “ Lord to whom shall we 
go? Thou hast words of eternal life.” Obedience to authority not blind; 
binds but does not enslave. Priests’ light and power for all. His life one 
of self-sacrifice for God and His people. “His own light must shine” 
before men. 

Conclusion.—Exhort to due respect for Church and pastors, to gain 
fruits of their ministry. 


It is a pleasant experience to meet on an occasion like the pres- 
ent, to felicitate our reverend friend on the silver jubilee of his 
priesthood. Twenty-five years a priest of God! There is a note of 
sadness as well as of joy in the announcement. It is not like, 
though in some respects it resembles, a birthday or a marriage, for 
it tells of weightier responsibilities, more onerous duties. Every 
priest carries “the burden of the word of the Lord to Israel”; 
and to a conscientious soul this is no light nor easy task. More- 
over, when a priest has spent twenty-five years in the ministry, he 
has already traveled a good two-thirds of the journey of life, if 
we are to take the “three score years and ten” of the Bible as its 
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allotted span. Indeed, all anniversaries remind us of the rapid 
march of time, and the gradual drawing near of even the longest 
life to that bourn “whence no traveler returns.” In some re- 
spects, then, we may hesitate ere felicitating too cordially the 
recipient of so many friendly greetings as our esteemed pastor to- 
day. Though a festive, it is a solemn occasion. But the note of 
joy is heard sounding high above all others, and best responds, | 
am sure, to the feelings that actuate us in coming here. The meet- 
ing of intimate friends, the gathering of a loving and respectful 
flock round their trusted and venerated shepherd, the thought of 
twenty-five years of earnest work and faithful service, the hope of 
still living to help others along the rough road of duty that he has 
trodden so faithfully himself, must fill his heart with gladness as it 
does ours. What if his step is not quite so buoyant, nor his sight 
so keen, nor his hair quite so uniform in color, to say nothing of the 
other traces that tell “of the wear and tear of time.” His mind is 
still brisk and strong, and his heart as glad and young as ever. 
And, after all, are not these the best part, nay, the whole of a man? 
The soul grows stronger and sounder as time leaves its marks on 
the body that harbors it. Even in nature, late summer and early 
autumn have their glories. A sunset is but a sunrise reversed. He 
sinks to one world to rise to a better. 

Now there is one text of Scripture that must ever come home to 
a priest at every stage of life, both as a consolation and a warn- 
ing. It was addressed by Christ to His early followers, among 
whom were chiefly prominent His own chosen priests—the clergy, 
so to say, of the Church in embryo: “ You are the salt of the 
earth. But if the salt lose its savour, wherewith shall it be salted? 

You are the light of the world. Neither do men light a 
candle and put it under a bushel, but upon a candlestick, that it may 
shine to all that are in the house ” (Matt. v. 13, 14,15). These words 
indicate in telling metaphor the priests’ mission in the world. He 
is sent, I, to permeate the mass of humanity with the leaven of 
truth and grace, and, 2, to be to all and each a light to point out 
the way to God. 

I. No doubt men have never absolutely been without the knowl- 
edge of God—the idea of a self-existent Being—prior to and cause 
of all else—and moral Ruler of the world, is the inheritance of the 
race. The great moral law traced dimly, yet obviously, on the 
reason and conscience of all men, the obligations of justice and 
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truth are clear to all. But it is the office of the priest, as repre- 
senting Christ, as continuing His work and mission, to make known 
these truths, to bring the idea of God and duty to Him into action, 
to make the moral law, often a mere lifeless abstract dry detail of 
philosophy, vivid, living, near, and important to us; to put light 
and life and grace into it. Religion is the very salt and savour of 
social life. What would it be without justice, purity, mercy, truth, 
We all know what an immoral and Godless life means, and shrink 
from it even when we ourselves lead it. Now, who is witness to 
God and duty? Who reminds men week after week, in season and 
out of season, of the great central truths, without which the world 
would be a hell? Alas, the world left to itself soon forgets God! 
Walk down our busy streets, look into crowded assemblies, listen 
to the conversation of those you meet, in train or tram or mart; 
or even in the seclusion of their own homes. God might as well be 
non-existent for all you hear of Him there. But there is one voice 
ever raised to remind men of God, to proclaim that He is Lord and 
Master—“ all in all ”’—that He is “our Father,” not merely to be 
grudgingly admitted as such, but to be obeyed, fear, loved, and 
served in every relation and circumstance of life, that good con- 
duct is better than knowledge or wealth, that the sense of responsi- 
bility and the voice of conscience—a future life and the importance 
of our attitude toward it are not mere dreams, but the most real 
things in life—that not only have we a body to care and provide 
for, but a soul to save. 

Who is to counteract the baneful influence of the trashy vapid 
literature of the day, help by word and example to keep under and 
subdue the deadly insidious penetrating spirit of worldliness, the 
spirit so opposed to God and His Christ, and which we so aptly 
sum up in the terms, “the world, the flesh, and the devil”? The 
agent ever ceaselessly at work in this holy cause is the priest of 
God. His voice is ever raised in protest against vice and error in 
all their hydraheaded forms. Christ is no longer among us in 
flesh and blood to warn by word, and heal and save in action, but 
He is visibly present among us in the ministry of the priesthood. 
His voice, the voice of the Good Shepherd, is still heard gathering 
around him His sheep and His lambs, warning and guarding them 
against prowling wolves. “I will give you pastors according to 
my own heart, and they shall feed you with knowledge and doc- 
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trine” (Jer. iii. 15); “upon thy walls, O Jerusalem, I have ap- 
pointed watchmen all the day and all the night.” 

God is out of public life; and were it not for the ministry of the 

riesthood, true religion would die out in the land. The flavor of 
piety that still leavens the masses, the savour of divine things, still 
lingering in the world, is due to the widespread presence of Christ 
in His representatives, whom He has well described as “the salt 
of the earth.” 

The stream of thought in the world at large is in the direction of 
matter. Men are engrossed and interested only in material things. 
Now it is the function of the priest to run counter to this, to re- 
mind them that there is a great spiritual world lying outside what 
we see, that we are constantly brought into touch with it in various 
ways, that it is more real and lasting and important than the world 
of sense. “ Not by bread alone doth man live.” This is the cry 
of the priest in the wilderness of life to a world ever practically 
drifting toward Atheism. “The kingdom of heaven,” the great 
spiritual empire of Christ, “is at hand;” nay, “it is among you— 
in your midst.’’ Every priest is a John the Baptist to his age, his 
mission ; his Church, an oasis of light in the surrounding gloom. 

II. “ You are the light of the world.” To vary the metaphor, 
it may be said that the priest’s house, his church, his mission is a 
lighthouse on a rockbound coast. The priest is sent there, shut up 
as it were, to tend the sacred fires, hold aloft and never allow to 
be extinguished the light that guides and warns the human beings 
that sail the seas of time on their way to eternity. Now to hold up 
the light of faith, to point out to perishing souls the right way, in 
all states of the world’s atmosphere, is no easy task. It is easy 
enough when the sun shines—in the full blaze and warmth of God’s 
presence—but to do so faithfully and constantly when God seems 


hidden from us—in fog and rain and deep night—to stand up un- - 


flinchingly for truth and justice and equity, to preach Christ, and 
Him only, not to waver nor trim nor hesitate in His cause, tests 
the strength and fidelity of the strongest and bravest. For five and 
twenty years this has been the work and function of our reverend 
friend, whom we meet here to honor to-day. Well may he say, 
looking back on the past, “ The lord is my rock and my strength; 
in him will I trust” (II. Kings xxii. 2). 

You will sometimes hear it said that the priest in modern life 
is an anachronism and bound to disappear, that dogmatic creeds and 
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formularies are a thing of the past, that any good the priest does 
or even did in the world springs from his preaching the moral 
law with a great show of authority and a still greater admixture of 
superstition, that reason and the law of nature are the only light 
of the world, and that these were man’s inheritance long before 
Christ’s priests began to teach or preach. If we worship at all, it 
should be in the great temple of nature, they say, by simple forms 
and with no mere man intervening between God and the soul. 
Indeed, it is said they who sit under no priest and are not labeled 
with any religion are often as good, frequently better, than they who 
do and are. Now this cant of the day, this attempt to enthrone rea- 
son in the place of revelation, like the culture craze that would substi- 
tute education for grace, is as old as sin, and itself bound to perish. 
The need for the light of God to guide the mind, and His grace 
to mould the heart, and a human voice and hand to apply both, is 
almost a self-evident truth. That mere, unaided reason goes a very 
short way in clearing up the riddle of life, the noisy Babel of its 
own advocates proves. And as for culture replacing grace, you 
have but to think of old Greece and Rome; or the so-called centres 
of light, our own modern cities, and you will find that hideous vice 
dogs its presence everywhere. To hear those talk who would abol- 
ish the supernatural and give us a simple, scientific creed or religion, 
dispensing with the clergy and their system, one would think that . 
they themselves really did adore and pray to God in the great tem- 
ple of nature; but on inquiry, it will be found that such worshippers 
are a negative quantity. The temples of reason and halls of science, 
as well as the groves and hill-tops of the new creed, are empty and 
bare. Genuine religion in some shape or form is a necessary ele- 
ment of life. The foundations of the one the priest teaches are 
too deeply laid, too firmly set in the bed-rock of divine promise to 
be easily shaken by wind or wave. It alone stands the test of time 
and opposition. Never did St. Peter’s words come home with such 
force and unction as to-day: “ Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou 
hast the words of eternal life.” Nor have these words of eternal life 
died away with Christ. They still live on the lips of his authorized 
clergy; and in various ways and manifold application have been 
spoken by your own beloved pastor for the past five and twenty 
years. “ For the lips of the priest shall keep knowledge; and they 
shall seek the law at his mouth: because he is the angel of the lord 
of hosts” (Mal. ii. 7). This prophecy is daily fulfilled in the 
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Catholic Church, where all learn their faith from the lips of divinely- 
appointed teachers. In the kingdom of God on earth, the most cul- 
tured become as “little children,” wisely deeming that the high- 
est use to which human intelligence can be put is to elicit an act 
of divine faith. There is a certain amount of truth in the gibe, that 
God comes in where knowledge ends; i, e., God revealed by faith. 

It is said in derision that they who listen to the priest are penned, 
thwarted, and limited in the realm of mind, slaves in fact to mere 
forms of words called dogmas. Undoubtedly they are; but for their 
saving, just as they and all men are, in the realm of conduct, by law. 
The very multiplication table pens and thwarts in the sphere of 
thought; and so, too, does the moral law in the sphere of action. 
Anyone who believes in God is, so far, hedged in and restricted by 
dogma. The hollowness of the reproach is seen all the more clearly 
when we reflect that they who make it, belong themselves to some 
sect or school of thought, a long way narrower than our own; and 
sit reverently at the feet of some self-chosen Gamaliel, whose every 
statement is to them a dogma. The priest himself is only a pupil. 
He does not originate the religion he is commissioned to teach and 
expound. It comes from Christ and claims to guide men to right 
thought and right action in religion, matters surely of supreme im- 
portance to all; and yet wherein admittedly human reason is ever 
at sea without compass or rudder. When did men left to themselves 
ever succeed in steering straight herein? Does not experience prove 
that men as a body are like a flock of sheep, to be either penned 
and fed, or shorn and slain? If they have not the shepherd, they 
will fall a prey to the wolf. If we have not the light of sun, moon, 
or stars, we are likely to follow mere bog lights, a will-o’-the-wisp 
or jack o’ lantern. Before people ask us to renounce our clergy 
and their teaching, they had better first agree among themselves, 
whether there is a God at all or not, and next, whether He has 
made a revelation, and, if so, who are its guardians. 

The truth is that the Catholic who listens reverently to his spirit- 
ual guides, confident that God is ever with His Church, stands on 
the safest and broadest platform in the world—the platform of 
Catholic belief, which claims as its adherents all right and sound 
thinkers in the sphere of religion. All such belong either to her 
body or soul, or both. We are as free in thought as any one can 
rightly claim to be; for it must not be forgotten that all truth binds, 
but unlike error does not enslave. We may say of the Catholic 
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priesthood as a teaching body therefore, that with Christ in their 
midst they are “the light of the world,” “the light that shineth in 
darkness,” even though “the darkness does not comprehend it” 
(John i. 5). 

Nor is this light “ put under a bushel, but on a candlestick ”* to 
shine for the benefit of all. The mission of the priest is not merely 
to a select and cultured few, but to all, without distinction—“ the 
poor, the halt, the blind.” The very scourings of the “highways 
and byeways” of life are gathered in by him to eat the bread of 
truth at the King’s table. Philosophy and many forms of so-called 
theology illumine only a select circle; religion is for the race, its 
classes and masses. All find in the priest “ guide, philosopher, and 
friend,” as is said. Nor is his pastoral care limited to general 
warnings, delivered once a week. It is his duty to guard and fol- 
low, if strayed, each individual soul entrusted to his keeping. “ My 
sheep hear my voice and I know them and they follow me” (John 
x. 27), he can say with his Master. He is thus brought into close 
personal contact with each and every member of his flock. It is not 
the hard crusts of dry abstract moral truth delivered from a pro- 
fessor’s chair or from behind the pages of a dull, dead book that he 
dispenses to his flock hungry for truth. No; it is living bread—the 
word that came down from heaven. It is “living water from 
the Saviour’s fountains ” that slakes the thirst of the parched crowd 


around Him. He handles the word entrusted to the saints—the word 


of God that shall not pass away. “ He shall strike the earth with 
the rod of his mouth and with the breath of his lips he shall slay 
the wicked ” (Isa. xi. 4). What attaches priest and people is that 
the life of the priest by its very nature involves self-sacrifice. He 
has cut off at his ordination the usual avenues to pleasure and 
wealth. He has no family ties and lives among and for his people. 
He is at their beck and call day and night, like St. Paul, living sin- 
gle that undivided he may “ the better serve the lord, becoming all 
things to all men, that I might save all” (1. Cor. ix. 22). 

Thus his mission to the world requires personal sanctification or 
holiness. Though not essential to acts of order, yet his life would 
be barren and incomplete without this. As Cardinal Manning well 
puts it, ‘“ He is not only saved to save others, but sanctified for their 
sanctification. He is set as the light to give light, as the salt to 
resist corruption, as the good odor of Christ, like the censer be- 
tween the living and the dead. To make others love God he has 
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to learn to love God himself; to lead others to perfection he must 
have gone the way himself; no easy task, [ assure you, in view of 
the atmosphere of sin in which our lives are cast. To make the word 
of God a light and guide to others, to make it warm their hearts, 
he must first make it the guide and spring and motive of his own. 
Religion is both for head and heart. Now this is what the priest- 
hood aims at, and in all but comparatively few instances carries out. 
The priest is called aside by his vocation to devote himself to God 
and his people, to be free from worldly ties and engrossing tem- 
poral affairs, the better to pray and labor for all. 

Christ in prophecy was called “ Pater pauperum,” father of the 
poor, and such the priest in His name remains—friend and father 
of the outcast and the poor. Indeed, almost universally now, the 
instinct of its fitness has led the people to bestow this title upon 
him. It is, as it were, a shadow or reflection of the common father- 
hood of God. No title better expresses the relationship to Almighty 
God than that of Father, taught us by Christ in the beautiful prayer 
that He coined for us with His own lips. And so it shadows and 
outlines the office and functions of the priest to his people. A good 
father attends to the teaching, correction, feeding, and guarding of 
his children. It is what a priest has to do—teach his people sound 
doctrines, correct them when they go astray, lead them along the 
way of righteousness, both by word and example. God has en- 
trusted to him as to all fathers, a portion of His power—the power 
or ministry of the word and of His sacraments. He stands as dis- 
penser of God’s gifts at the fountains of grace and healing. He 
admits you through holy Baptism into the kingdom of God, he holds 
the key of the tabernacle wherein is stored that bread of the strong 
—the body and blood of Christ, called down upon the altar by the 
words that in Christ’s name he utters. He holds the ministration of 
“the forgiveness of sins,” that marvelous power left by Christ to 
His Church, by which the sentence of the priest on earth is ratified 
in heaven, and the penitent soul restored to pardon, peace, and 
grace. 

These are not fairy tales, but wonders that take place daily in the 
midst of you. God’s agent in carrying them out is your own vener- 
able pastor whom we are met here to honor to-day. I say your 
own, because he exists for your benefit. As I said, he has renounced 
even the lawful pleasures and comforts of life, family ties, worldly 
office and rank, freedom of choice and movement, the more readily 
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to devote himself, heart and soul, to your spiritual welfare, | feel 
sure I am echoing his sentiments in saying that he carries you, one 
and all, in his fatherly heart. Your best interests, temporal ang 
eternal, are his, Single in purpose and undivided in heart, it is hig 
joy to labor, “ to spend and be spent ” in your service. All he asks 
is your sympathy, your support, and your prayers. While joining 
heartily in the felicitations that are offered him to-day, fail not ip 
the duties that the faithful owe to the shepherds of their souls 
Listen to his words, follow his counsel, profit by his ministrations 
Be not lured away from the right road by false lights, false teachers, 
even though disguised as angels of light. There is only one trye 
Christ, one true fold, one true shepherd. Hear His voice, “ Blesseq 
are they who hear the word of God and keep it ” (St. Luke xi. 28), 
“ Obey your prelates and be subject to them. Far they watch as being 
ready to render an account of your souls: that they may do this with 
joy and not with grief ” (Heb. xiii. 17). To carry out the apostle’s 
injunction is the best and most welcome tribute you can bring to 
your worthy pastor on his silver jubilee—the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of his elevation to the priesthood. 
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PULPIT TALKS FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 
BY THE REV. P. A. HALPIN. 
VII. HAppPiNEss. 


What a luminous word happiness is! How stirring and how 
searching! It has, whenever uttered, a response away down in the 
lowest depths of our being. Everybody understands its meaning. 
One’s entire nature rises in answer to the appeal that it always and 
everywhere makes to the individual. It has a synonym in all 
tongues. It is full of suggestion. It has hung starlike over the 
human race since the beginning. It has been set to music the 
whole world over. It has in one way or other set the whole world 
to music. Its tones have rung out like the notes of a clarion at 
the borders of every parasang which the universe has traveled in the 
march of progress. It is an inspiration. It is resonant with all 
the melodies of life. It is a perfume which always regales. It is 
a bloom which always beautifies. It is voluminous in its many- 
sided significance. It awakens all the instincts. It presents so 
many images. It has throbbed in all the poetry of bygone ages. 
It is a poem in itself. It is an Iliad, an Oneid. It is a paradise 
regained, aye, and a paradise lost. It pulses in all the writings of the 
Jewish, pagan and Christian past. It has been the watchword 
which nerved the nations as each new century dawned. It cradled 
and it buried all the eras as it cradles and buries all individuals. 
Every life is lived under its impulse. It is the heartbeat of all living. 
It compels motion and activity always. It stands on the thres- 
hold of every home as its bright face shines in upon the beginning of 
every life. After God, it is the expression which is most frequent on 
human lips. It is an atmosphere sun-pierced and germ-laden and 
freshened by ozone which springs up in the parterres of eternity, 
tedolent of “flowers of every hue and without thorn—the rose, 
stealing and giving odors.” It is all this and more. Epithets 
but totter and lose their meaning as we apply them, and phrases are 
phrases only, full of failure and signifying nothing. It is the visi- 
tant which is never not welcome. It is the guest we would always 
harbor in our homes. Yet we have never looked on the fair face 
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of this radiant presence. As she walks among the abodes of men 
her wings veil the unspeakable beauty of her countenance, Her 
wings. Aye, there is the pity of it. She is timid, and always a 
flutter and a thought or a desire or a word or a deed ungentle, and 
she expands her pinions and flies away. 

The verbiage that I have just made is a proof of the fascination 
which the term happiness exercises upon mankind. I am afraid 
that I have jumbled the term with the idea. What the poet says 
of honor is true of happiness: 


“Honor and praise from no condition rise, 
Act well thy part; there all the honor lies.” 


Ah, the beauty of it; to think that God has so loved us that He 
has left our happiness in the fashioning of our hands. 

My dear young women, do you remember, in all your busiest 
career, looking out for anything save happiness? Have you ever 
wished for anything but happiness? You behind your counter, you 
behind your cash box, you who rise in winter time before the 
sun gilds the horizon, you who stand day in and day out, who ans- 
wer the half understood questions of your customers, you who wake 
every morning to the needs of your master and your mistress, you 
who away up in the outskirts of our big city rush to your train, for 
the telegraph office or the teacher’s desk, you, also, raised in and 
surrounded by luxury, what are you, all poor atoms of humanity 
and sweetest pets of the Almighty, what are you all pushing for, 
from the moment that at daybreak you struggle through the dense 
crowds of this thronged city? One force alone is dragging you 
on: the insatiable desire for happiness. What is happiness? Need 
we define it? 

It is the satisfaction of all your longing. It is the gratification of 
all your wishes. You know what it is without my describing it. 
When are you perfectly happy? Only when your longings are sat- 
isfied! Have you been ever flawlessly happy? Have all your long- 
ings ever been satisfied? Just as I talk to you, is there any un- 
gratified desire? Now as I look at you, is there anything you wish? 
I know that your poor little hearts are throbbing because there are 
desires that as yet are clamoring for fulfilment. No; ye have 
never had all your longings appeased, nor will they ever be this side 
of eternity. 
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But a truce to all these considerations. First ascertain for 
yourselves what happiness is. There are some things very hard 
to define, some things toward the understanding of which much 
study; in fact, a whole education, is required. It is not so with the 
essentials of existence. You may not be able to put in words what 
God is, or what immortality is, or eternity, but nevertheless you have 
an idea of the Divinity ; you have an idea of the perpetual duration 
of the spirit, of periods unending. It is clear to your minds that 
there is one being above all other beings in the universe and that 
you call Him God. You are in no doubt that immortality is death- 
lessness and that your faith teaches that your soul will never die. 
It is also patent to you that an incessant flow of years, that an un- 
intermittent flow of epochs, is eternity. Now your notion of happi- 
ness is just as simple and true as are these other notions. Happi- 
ness, you are aware, is a condition of being in which, in the first 
place, there is the possession of some object desired, in which there 
is the attainment of all you incline toward; the possession whereof 
is secure, which nobody will take from you, which is yours to have 
and to hold forever. If you have it not, you are unhappy. If there 
is the thought that some day or other some one will wrest it from 
you, you are in torture. 

The question which you have asked yourselves many and many 
a time is: Is it within the reach of any one to be perfectly 
happy? The answer is unhesitating—and there is happiness in 
the answer—the answer is that this blessed condition may be 
reached not only by some, but by all. Every one, therefore, can 
be happy. What consolation in this knowledge! Shout it out 
over all the confines of earth, and how many would accept it as 
truth? On the contrary, how many would receive it with jeers 
and inextinguishable laughter? How wretched were the peoples 
before the coming of Christ! How miserable that scanty portion 
of humanity which thronged around Him at the foot and on the 
slope of the mountain on which He sat as He delivered that mem- 
orable discourse, the echoes of which will still make this world 
musical, and which will last until the ultimate syllable of recorded 
time! A sonorous word fell from His divine lips. Blessed; that is 
happy! Every ear became attentive. Happy! Happiness! These 
were terms which had ceased to have a meaning. They were mere 
ghosts of a past which was irrecoverable. In some golden ages, lost 
in the mists of time, they signified something, but in this day of 
imperial Rome, with its universal sway, they were mere conventional 
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expressions, splendid bubbles on the tides of speech ; splendid bubbles 
and nothing more. Was this new prophet to restore them to their 
birthright among the languages of the world? There must have 
been in the loving tones of His voice vibrations of conviction which 
while they thrilled, compelled assent. At last! At long last! There 
was an opening of doors and through the gates ajar came the bright- 
ness of a light which had seemed fated to be forever dimmed. Yet 
there were the glad tidings—the tinkling of cymbals, and the blare of 
trumpets, and the whispering of viols floated hither and thither, 
and the whole world of sounds sweet, and like the fluttering of 
angel-wings was opened up, and eyes were trembling with a glow 
hitherto undreamed, and cheeks were touched with the rose-hue 
which hope alone can paint. 

Happiness was somewhere, and somewhere for them, and if for 
them, somewhere for their children and their brethren whose num- 
bers stretched from east to west, whose moanings were heard from 
Caucasus to Ultima Thule and beyond; whose sighings were like 
the breathings of illimitable forests in whose primeval depths no 
star nor sun penetrated and in the heart of which was boundless 
and unspeakable despair. 

“ Blessed are the poor ’’—ah, uncertainty smites the strings again 
and awakens doleful echoes. Is happiness for the poor and the 
poor only? What of the rich! What of the mighty ones! What 


of the palace! Are the banners so radiant to grace only the hovel, - 


and was the black flag of utter wretchedness still to flap its forbid- 
ding folds over the abodes of the Tetrarch and the Cesar! One 
moment. Christ came for all. ‘“ Blessed are the poor in spirit.” 
Three words, and the circuit.is complete. He has summoned to the 
earth the long expected presence which will, in its march around 
the universe, smile into every face uplifted to greet it, and bless 
every home operied to receive it, and crown every life prepared for 
its advent. 

In fact, the eight beatitudes are not merely finger-posts pointing 
to the goal where happiness resides and where happiness is pur- 
chasable. They are singly each the road leading to the enchanted 
castle. They are not the sum total of felicity, but each one individ- 
ually is the prescription which infallibly generates the ideal con- 
dition of being toward which everybody, whether he will it or not, 
either is progressing or fancies he is progressing. For if there is 
one thing truer than another, it is that we are all urged irresistibly 
on by a desire for happiness. The fatal mistake lies in being mis- 
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led, in taking the wrong road. There is no impulse so strong, there 
ig no agency so impetuous as the longing for happiness. The query 
easily comes to the lips: why then if that hunger be so fierce, be 
such a dynamic force, so impelling, so uncontrollable; why then, is 
it so frequently, so generally terminated in failure? Why is that 
large conflagration which burns in every heart and lights up every 
life, why is it extinguished seething and hissing in the dark waters 
of despondency and disappointment ? 

The answer to that why is, that happiness is lodged in one in- 
trenchment only, and nowhere else. It is the terminal of one road 
and of no other. It is throned on one throne and upon no other. 
It has one abode and no other. The reason of all the mistakes in 
this matter is misdirection. Men are not on the road. They are 
striving hither and thither, they are as active as beagles in the pur- 
suit, but they have lost the scent. They will never thus run down 
their quarry. At any rate, out of all this hurly-burly rises the con- 
yiction that men are possessed by one idea and are inextricably in 
its grasp—the idea of obtaining happiness. This idea, or better, 
this desire, springs from some hidden source in our nature and out 
of that source it wells until it surrounds and submerges our entire 
energy so that the whole being is swayed by it. Such a phenomenon 
can be accounted for only by the further certainty that it is ultimately 
to be attributed to the Maker of our being, who is God. 

The Master has stamped our nature with this longing. In fashion- 
ing our souls, He creates, absolutely creates, each one of them. Is it 
the touch of that father-hand which we are unable to unremember 
that begets in us a longing for the heights and for the infinite? 

This much we are sure of: God is the cause of that unappeasable 
hunger and thirst which drive men to the furthermost bounds of 
space, which sustain them amidst appalling hardships, which nerve 
them to face disease and death, to accomplish the one unbidden 
yearning for beautitude. Yes; it is a God-given desire. It moved 
the angels in that terrible fight that took place between Michael and 
the dragon. The war-cry of the rebellious principalities, “ We will 
be like unto God,” properly penetrated and instinct with humility, 
would have been a cry of victory instead of defeat. They mis- 
understood. Theirs was a case of misdirection. They were made 
to be like unto God; only it was God, and not they themselves, who 
was to elevate them to that similitude. 

The prevarication of our first parents arose from a similar error. 
“Ye will be like unto gods.” There was the bribe. 
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But it is also God’s bribe wherewith to allure us to Himself. 
He made us to be like unto Himself. What measureless con- 
tent is held within the promise that one day we will be like unto 
God! No happiness comparable to that. God is the father of 
that unsleeping hankering for perfect bliss. Whence we derive 
the consoling inference, whereby we establish the incontrovertj- 
ble truth, the twofold truth, that perfect happiness is somewhere 
and is within the reach of every one coming into the world. 
Could we reconcile any other statement in this connection with 
God’s perfect nature? What a tyrant the Almighty would be 
were He to enkindle that fire within the human bosom only to 
deliver man over to its excruciating torture! Such a fire blazing 
and burning and consuming the heart would have no counterpart 
save in those pools where the eternally doomed lie in their utter 
despair. 

My young friends, keep alive within you, carry with you where- 
ever you go, bring with you wherever you are, above all bear 
aloft in the dark places of your experience, in your tribulations, in 
your vexations, in your failures, in your success, in poverty, in 
comfort, in sickness, in health, in despondency, in wondering, in 
uncertainty, in bewilderment, when you are forsaken, when you are 
bereaved, when loved ones go, when friends betray, when the smile 
of the world is a sneer for you and scorn for your condition, bear 
aloft the torch of this auroral truth, that God made you, that He 
knows who you are, what you are, where you are, how you are, 
that He and not another made you, that He made you not in hatred— 
you are so often tempted to think this but love, that no matter what 
path your steps may be treading, He is leading you to a happiness 
which you have no standard here below to gauge, to a haven where 
all storms are stilled. 

I have only, in all these lines, endeavored to lisp one thing, and 
that is you were made for happiness. I have not stated what that 
happiness is. I cannot. Whocan? St. Paul, who was rapt to the 
third heaven and beheld the glory thereof, is speechless as he remem- 
bers the golden moments. He finds words only to say “that eye hath 
not seen, nor ear heard, neither hath it entered into the heart of 
man what things God hath prepared for them that love him ” (I. Cor. 
ii.9). This talk has been a quasi rhapsody on the happiness that is 
to come, it has been about the heaven of the beatific vision. Some 
things remain to be said about felicity in this world—for there is a 
heaven here as well as there. 
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THE SERMON THEME. 
ADAPTED FROM THE ORIGINAL OF MGR. W. H. MEUNIER, D.D. 


11.—The Means. 


With the establishment of aim or object, the notion of the means is 
engendered. A means is a suitable instrument used to realize a pur- 
pose. There are many subdivisions of means. Those of concern to the 
preacher are classified as follows: 1. Natural and supernatural 
means; 2. Morally good or evil, or means permitted or forbidden. 
The preacher will derive from this, as from the preceding category, 
an ample supply of themes. We never should get through if we 
were to attempt enumerating all means of concern to Christians, and, 
therefore, adapted for preaching. However, we may cite a few 
classes : 

1. All those means employed by God in leading the chosen people 
to its destination, as narrated in the Old Testament. 

2. Those means by which God prepared the heathens for the ar- 
rival of the Redeemer. 

3. Those means by which Christ demonstrated His divine mission. 

4. The Crucifixion of Our Saviour as a means of redemption. 

5. The means employed by the Redeemer to spread the Christian 
religion over the globe. 

6. Those means instituted by Christ in His Church to bestow upon 
men the grace of redemption and to lead them to their eternal destina- 
tion. 

7. Those means introduced in the course of centuries by the 
Church authorities in order to arouse and promote a Christian life 
suited to the needs of the time. 

Of all these means the foremost place is occupied by the two 
last named, which have a practical significance. These means 
are most numerous. To mention some: The proclamation of the 
gospel, the ecclesiastical hierarchy, the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, 
the Sacraments, the sacramentals, prayer, meditation, religious read- 
ing, the daily examination of conscience with thorough repentance, 
the daily renewal of good intentions, the veneration of saints, offer- 
ing up of certain devotions, joining Catholic associations, both re- 
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ligious and social. A modern preacher, however, would only half 
comply with his task if he were to content himself only with recom. 
mending the righteous means to his audience. In these days, 
when an ungodly world in coalition with hell is strenuously bent upon 
hoisting the banner of the devil where now the cross is standing, it 
behooves the priest to explain the various and effective means em- 
ployed by the world in pursuance of its evil design, and, while 
explaining, to impressively and forcibly warn all Christians to beware 
of those means. 


12.—Obstacles. 


In reaching an object not only the means, but also the obstacles 
must be taken into account. Obstacles are to means what dangers 
are to causes, i. e., they form their opposite. For we conceive by 
obstacles that which stands in the way of accomplishing the desired 
purpose, which obstructs either in a physical or moral sense, or even 
renders it altogether impossible. Thus the obstacles to a thing are 
to be considered by the orator if he intends conveying to his audience 
the thought that it is either possible or impossible, difficult or easy, 
to achieve the aim in view. This leads to a subdivision of the ob- 
stacles into surmountable and insurmountable obstacles, and the 
first named may again be subdivided in easy and difficult. The 
preacher may obtain from this source, if not numerous, yet quite 
important themes. Whenever there is question of deterring Chris- 
tians from doing certain acts, there is nothing more effective than 
to demonstrate to them that the result they aim at is beset with diffi- 
culties which either can not be overcome at all or only by extra- 
ordinary exertion. On the other hand, the audience may be induced 
to perform certain acts, if convinced by the orator that the difficulties 
which they dread do not exist at all or at least may easily be con- 
quered. We beg leave to mention a few subjects of supernatural 
revelation where the preacher has to take cognizance of obstacles. 
There are, in the first place, the numerous impediments to matri- 
mony, whereof Christians must be kept informed. Then the ob- 
stacles which confronted the expanding Christian faith, but which at 
the same time supplied testimony to the divine character of Christian 
religion. Then, again, obstacles to be overcome by parents and 
others in educating young people in general or certain classes of the 
population in particular. Finally the vast difficulties incidental to 
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converting sinners. To this class pertain the conversion of habitual 
sinners, death-bed conversions, etc. Here may also be included the 
obstacles which confront the rich in reaching eternal beatitude ac- 
cording to the well known declaration by Our Lord. These examples 
may suffice, although many more could be specified. 


13.—The Conditions. 


Condition signifies a particular circumstance which must exist 
in order to bring forth a particular result. This result, which cor- 
responds with the condition, is called consequence, Conditions are 
a great deal like causes and means, inasmuch as both coin- 
cide in being causally connected with a determined result. How- 
ever, they differ in three ways, and it may serve to make them more 
comprehensible by stating the difference, to wit: 1. In respect to the 
mode of their results—the means are related to the real, the condi- 
tion to the possible result ; 2.In respect to the ways and means, where- 
by the result is achieved, for while the cause produces its effect, and 
the means its end, by operation, the condition, on the contrary, 
affects its consequence by its mere presence, without any active 
operation; finally, 3. With regard to their respective scope, not 
all means are conditions, nor all conditions means; however, 
the presence of an efficient means is a- condition for the pur- 
pose being within the range of possibility. Yet, besides the means, 
there are required in most cases other circumstances to combine in 
accomplishing the result. 

Subjects of supernatural revelation depending upon realized con- 
ditions are: The remission of sins within and outside the Sacrament 
of Penance, receiving the holy Sacraments, the performance of super- 
natural and meritorious works, the gaining of indulgences, the efficacy 
of prayers, prudence in word and deed, and many others which will 
readily suggest themselves upon a perusal of theological works or 
upon careful reflection. 


14.—The Consequences. 


By consequences of a thing we conceive those events or effects 
which are produced by this thing through the connection between 
the thing (cause) and effect. In this import we may speak of conse- 
quences in a wider sense. These consequences can be scientifically 
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ranged into two classes: Effects, and consequences in a limited sense. 
The results from a thing are called its effects. A consequence in q 
limited sense is that 7m which the thing results. In the first class 
the result proceeds, springs, or rises from the thing; in the second 
case the result is merely the outcome of the thing as a cause or 
condition. Let us exemplify this. Suppose some one has lost, 
through drunkenness, his health and his position. Both his losses 
are effects of his drunkenness, consequences in a wider sense, 
But only this loss of his position is a consequence, in the limited 
sense, of drunkenness. The loss of his health is an effect of drunk- 
enness, for the abuse of drink has directly destroyed his health, 
The loss of his position, however, is not an effect of drunkenness, 
but the effect of the action of his superior who has discharged the 
drunkard because of his vice. Yet, while this distinction between 
effects and consequences may be of service to the philosopher, it is 
of no avail to the orator. For him the only question is whether there 
is a causal connection between the thing and its result. He is satis- 
fied to know that one follows necessarily, or at least virtually, from 
the other. Whether the thing is to its result related as cause to 
effect or as condition to consequence is immaterial to the orator; 
moreover, this question is very often difficult of decision in concrete 
cases. Hence it is why we have not assigned to effects a separate 
category, but have classed them jointly with the “‘ consequences in 
a limited sense,” in one single category, under the heading “ Con- 
sequences.” 

While the foregoing distinction between effect and consequence 
has no bearing upon oratory, there exist other classifications of 
“consequences ” which, though ignored by philosophy, are very 
significant for orators in general and preachers in particular. We 
may class them as follows: 1. Consequences, beneficial and harmful ; 
2. Consequences, temporal and eternal; 3. Consequences for the 
natural and the supernatural life; 4. Consequences of a deed for the 
agent and for others; 5. Consequences for the single person or for 
the community (family, congregation, Church, government); 6. 
Consequences for body and soul; 7. Consequences that readily take 
effect, and consequences that will happen in the future. 

Beneficial and harmful consequences are termed the advantage or 
harm of a thing. Harmful consequences, which are only likely or 
possible to happen in future, are called dangers; thus, e. g., tem- 
poral and eternal penalties that threaten the unrepentant sinner 
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are dangers for him. These dangers pertain to consequences, and, 
as already stated, are thus altogether different from the dangers 
which we have classed by themselves as a distinct category. 

That the consequences of a thing offer an inexhaustible supply 
of arguments and themes for the orator is a rather trite fact. In 
specifying subjects wherein the consequences enter into the preacher’s 
consideration, we have to confine ourselves to a few brief remarks: 

1. The fruits borne by the Christian religion for public and private 
life; 2. The effects of Sacraments in general and in particular; 3. 
The consequences of various sins, such as original sin, personal 


sins in general and in particular, as well as sinful conditions, like 


tepidity and indifference; 4. The profit of sufferings in general and 
of bearing individual crosses in particular ;finally,the profit of various 
phases of Christian life, such as pilgrimages, devotional exercises, 
participating in Catholic works, etc. 
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COLLECTANEA. 


SERMONS, ADDRESSES, ETC., DELIVERED ON VARIOUS 
OCCASIONS. 


SERMON PREACHED AT THE FUNERAL OF SENATOR 
MOFFITT, SAN FRANCISCO. 


BY THE REV. J. B. MC NALLY. 


see 


What is a man that thou art mindful of him, or the Son of Man that 
thou shouldst visit him?’ 

“Friends, it is a pertinent question, especially so as we stand here in the 
awful presence of Death—Death that knows no distinction of persons, that 
seems to toy with science, while it is lulling the victim into that eternal sleep 
whose awe-inspiring characteristic is silence, stern, unyielding silence, awful, 
indescribable silence. Oh, the silence of the dead! ‘’Tis appointed for each of 
us to die.’ It is a fundamental law of our very nature to go back where we 
had our origin. The green grass that mantles our valleys and hillsides scarcely 
matures in life till it is gone back, withered and fallen, and is seen no 
more. The foliaged clothing of the deep, wild forest is scarcely unfolded 
when it falls and is wrapped in dust again. So, too, with ourselves in 
nature as with all else. To-day, health and vigor may sit mitred on 
our brow; to-morrow comes, we droop and wither. To-day, the en- 
lightened intellect is bright, buoyant and full of beaming hope; to-morrow 
comes, the light is already flickering. To-day, the principle of life actuates 
the whole frame; to-morrow comes, and behold, the man seated in the dark- 
ness of death with the shadows of the tomb falling upon his house of mourning. 

“* Since life has fled the soul has sped. There is unspeakable silence in the 
gloomy throne-room where death begins now, since life, that feathery particle 
of snow, fell upon the passing stream of Time, then so bright and now dark 
forever. ‘The best of all science is the knowledge of ourselves,’ as the wise 
Seneca said. eS 

“ First, we must know that we are not the cause of ourselves, and, there- 
fore, we must be the effect of a cause. This cause must be of an order of 
intelligence superior to ours, but there is none such except the Infinite Intelli- 
gence, which we call by the name of God. Therefore, we are from God. No 
matter what the process, we are what we are, from God, rational, intelligent 
beings, and, being rational, we are responsible, and, being responsible, we must 
render an account, and, being to render an account, it must be to a higher 
order of rational intelligence, and, therefore, to God. 

‘You know that responsibility and rendering an account entail the pleasure 
or displeasure of this Higher One, and, here, in turn, follow most logically 
reward and punishment, and, since the soul of man is immortal and alone, 
sensitive of happiness or misery, its immortality is a never-ending eternity 
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cf happiness and pleasure, or pain and misery. Call one state ‘heaven’ and 

the other ‘hell,’ if you wish. ‘ What’s in a name?’ 

“Just this way for a moment and keep before your minds two ideas. Unity 
expresses one idea, diversity the other. There’s a fundamental law, written 
by the hand of the First Cause upon the tablet of our very being. It is this: 
Every diversity in its last evolution must necessarily return to the unit 
whence it originated. For example: Snow, ice, hail, steam, etc., when they 
lose their identity, by the act which destroys their identical individuality, go 
back and are simply water once again. 

“Man is of body and soul—matter and spirit, a complete being. There- 
fore, it is very reasonable, when we pause to reflect, as we should do to-day, 
when we are here around the body of our friend, that his last act or breath 
was like touching the button, to unloosen the rational spirit, that indwelling 
principle of rational life, called the soul, so that Nature would get what belongs 
to her and have justice done. The diversity of matter or the earthly body 
must go back to its unit, earth, just as it is written in the sacred Scriptures: 
‘All things that are of the earth shall return to the earth again.’ ‘ Remember, 
man, thou art but dust, and unto dust thou shalt return.’ 

“The diversity of rational intelligence must also go back to its unit of 
intelligence, as I have explained already, namely, to God, to render an account. 

“ My friends, these truths can not be gainsaid. They are entirely reasonable, 
and art tainted with no touch of ‘ism.’ Now, since we came from God and 
must go back to Him, and since we are responsible, and immortal, and sensi- 
tive, intensely more keenly sensitive, in eternity, and since all depends upon the 
verdict given by an all-just God, measured by His pleasure or displeasure at our 
accounting, our reasonable duty is to live according to His will, that our last 
evolution by death may be an immortality of bliss in the enjoyment of happi- 
ness forever. We must be men, think and act as men. We must make it our 
special business in life to live well that we may die well. Life is only a school 
of art where we must learn to know and act so that we may die happily. We 
must know God’s will and do it even with the sacrifice of suffering, for to 
know how to suffer is to live that life that insures a happy death. 

“Here is where religion, as the name imports, comes in to be the bond that 
keeps us in the way of God’s will, in the groove of His divine mind. We 
came from Him; we must not stray away from Him. We must go back to 
Him for weal or for wo. 

“Our good friend, Senator Moffitt, came into this world in a state of sin, 
and left it in a state of grace and friendship with God. In his boyhood years 
he had not such a very favorable opportunity of learning and practising his 
religious duties. . . . . . 

“He was fond of shaping himself for active business in a worldly way. 
I knew him nearly thirty years ago, but, at that time, he had already drifted 
down the stream with the current of the worldly way, and, ever since, had 
hardly time to anchor in the port of religious peace, where the thoughtfully 
pious enter into a deep-love communion with their God. Yet, withal, he was not 
without faith, He ever cherished the consoling thought that some time he 
would unmoor his poor bark of humanity from its fastenings in a business 
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and a sinful world, and follow the compass of the cross to the harbor of the 
Church of his Fathers—to be practical, in the crew of the ship of Peter to 
anchor in the port of Bliss, to join his parents, especially that good mother 
who was the idol of his heart’s purest love, to enter into the glory of the 
beatific vision in heaven. 

“The newspapers have told about his life, his wonderful career, his guc- 
cess, his firm character among his fellow-men. They very faithfully recounteg 
the remarkable events of his life. It was, indeed, a worldly life, a busy life, 
the life of a keen, shrewd, well-balanced mind of a brainy man of great dis. 
cernment and far-seeing judgment. 

“ Besides all this, they told of his sterling manhood and noble qualities, kind- 
hearted and humane, and a truly generous, self-sacrificing and devoted man, 
good almost to a fault to relatives, friends, and to all others, too, who needed 
his help, head, hand, heart, and pocket were not spared. He was not selfish. 
Many criticized him, but who is entirely free from criticism, especially a pro- 
gressive, wide-awake, nervous, business, out and out kind of man, of political 
life and ways? 

“ But I will enlarge a bit on the newspapers, and ask for information. He 
was a public man, a business man, and had much to do and many transactions 
among men. He was loud in his denunciations and the same in his praises, 
but throughout all, whom has he injured? To whom does he owe? Where 
are his enemies? Who? Where? I repeat. I see none. I have 
heard of none. I know none. On the other hand, whom has he helped? 
Men, women, boys, young women. Where are you whom he has favored 
in sundry ways? They are many. I know many myself. I repeat, they 
are numerous, right here in our city and county. He was a man who 
loved his own, who sought out, sustained and lived among his own with 
joy and pride; whose pleasure was to live for his wife, his family, his 
home; to make them and it happy and at ease in the enjoyment of life, and 
then to feast on the conscientious conviction that he was simply doing his duty. 

“One who loved his mother as Frank J. Moffitt loved his mother; one 
whose attachment to his sisters, brothers, and relatives was so signal and 
warm as that of Frank J. Moffitt—that man must be a good man, and God 
will never see him pass away out from Himself, that God who loves the 
cheerful giver, and the humane, kind, whole-souled, generous man. 

“Friends, I will say only a few words more. God made us for society, 
with certain relations to Himself and to our fellow-factors in society. Rela- 
tions beget duties, duties involve obligations, and obligations bind under pains 
and penalties. Their observances are acts of merit. Every merit must receive 
its reward. This is God’s truth, His own natural truth. 

“Frank Moffitt was a man who did his duty in society and family, and 
fulfilled his obligations, and performed many acts of merit, and, therefore, we, 
knowing his good qualities, his fine, generous spirit, should look forward to 
God not to lose sight of that man. 

“* All is well that ends well.’ I am, perhaps, the best witness to bear testi- 
mony to the fine spirit that he evinced as he went forward to face death. He 
sent for me. He begged me to prepare his soul for God. He received all the 
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Sacraments, was duly prepared to go back to render an account. His faith 
was stanch. His death was edifying. He wished me to tell his friends that 
[ had received him, a poor sinner, and presented him to God for His mercy. 
‘Tell them that I am, thank God, a convert from sin and the neglect of my 
faith back to the mercy of the cross, back to the Sacraments of my good, pious 
mother and father,’ he said. ‘I want to be with my mother.’ He continued, 
‘I have a very good wife. I hope my boy will be good and do the proper 
thing, and I don’t fear that he will, but I willingly leave them all, and my 
good sisters, the best of all sisters in the world, and my brothers, all, to be 
with my mother.’ 

“Every one who knew Frank J. Moffitt knew how intense he was in all 


things that he took to heart—his love for wife and child and relatives, his 
ardent zeal now to go to his holy Mass, receive the Sacraments, and edify by 
his life in the faith, out and open before those whom, by his neglect, he may 
have disedified in the past—all these desires and yearnings; all his contrite 
pleadings for God’s mercy; his prayers; justify me in telling you that he died 
in the peace of reconciliation with God. He could not do more than he has 
done to obtain God’s favor, and eventually an immortality of bliss. 

“He died surrounded by his family and relatives, and with a priest kneeling 
at his dying bed. : 

“We loved him in life; let us not forget him in death. Never cease to pray 
that God may have mercy on his soul. 

“¢Fternal rest give unto him, O Lord, and let perpetual light shine in upon 
him. Amen!’” 
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CATECHETICAL PART. 





SUNDAY SCHOOL TOPICS. 
BY THE REV, P. A. HALPIN. 
VII.—Tue Hi1cGHER CATECHISM. 


There are signs multitudinous just now to prove that Catechism is 
rapidly advancing toward the position which its birthright claims 
for it. No place is too good for it among the offices which are 
entrusted to the priest. Of all branches of instruction, it is easily 
first. This is acknowledged without a demur. Hence Catechetical 
literature has in these late years increased in quantity and quality, 
The wonder simply is how for so long the “cold chain of silence” 
had hung round it. More attention has been paid to it in recent 
years, and its importance is fast and deeply impressing itself on the 
ecclesiastical mind. That a leakage has always been observable 
among the members of the Church, here as elsewhere, is possibly one 
of the chief reasons why catechetics has become a kind of cult. By 
watchful men, it is admitted that the cause of the falling off of 
such large numbers, their falling off either in their adhesion to the 
faith or in their practice of the duties it imposes, has been ignorance 
of Catholic doctrine, an ignorance attributable only to neglect of 
Catechetical training. This neglect brings in its wake not only im- 
perfect, if not erroneous, acquaintance with religious truth, but a 
lack of Christian moral formation, failing which, it is out of the 
question to hope for anything like continued loyalty. 

This simple consideration has much to do with higher Catechism, 
in so far forth that the advanced class being the crown of the whole 
work must of a necessity react throughout the whole organization 
until its influence is felt down to the very lowest strata. The Cathe- 
chetical machinery is not complete without it, and where the mecha- 
nism is not whole, plenary results can not be expected. So a college, 
to illustrate, so a college just inchoate, without the full complement 
of classes, is never the same in the eyes of the students as an insti- 
tution entire from foundation to turret-stone, through whose gates 
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have passed honorable men and graduates to do battle with the world 
and reflect credit on themselves and Alma Mater. There is lacking 
an atmosphere, there is lacking tradition. The action and reaction 
which contribute life action are wanting. 

It is thus with the Sunday school. It will do much good, but 
it will never achieve abundant and ripened fruit as long as it re- 
mains in the dwarfed state of mere inception. However, the 
Sunday school is swiftly reaching the desirable consummation 
which is devoutly to be hoped for. Large harvest may be ex- 
pected when organization touches this point of completeness. It 
would be pleasant, nay, inspiring, to look forward to a period 
when Catechetics would become at least an optional part of every 
Catholic curriculum. More pleasant and more inspiring yet, to 
behold in prospect a Catechetical college. We are to have our 
conservatories of music. Is it too much to say that we should have 
our conservatory of Catechism? 

It is well to sing the praises of the Lord in harmonious num- 
bers; it is well that the melody be faultless. Certainly genuine 
ecclesiastical psalmody is a powerful pinion whereon souls may 
take their flight heavenward. But what is comparable to the 
lives which set themselves to the supernal cadence of virtue? 
These leave concerted and inspiring echoes to those who follow, 
these are the martial strains of the faith, making the Church 
vocal with a symphony which, while it is a prelude of angelic 
measures, attracts and magnetizes even the most indifferent be- 
holders. There is no masterpiece like the soul which is attuned to 
celestial touch. This is the aim of Catechism. Assuredly to fashion 
such men and such women is an ambition to fire all those who dedicate 
themselves to the work of imparting and expounding religious truth. 
The Mass and the Sacraments perform generously in this direction, 
but Catechism has an efficiency of its own. It is not a Sacrament, 
yet it is a conveyer of grace. It is the pioneer of the Sacraments. 
It is the harbinger of grace. It is the Baptist standing between the 
soul and the Church and pointing to Him upon whom the Holy 
Spirit descended and in whom the Father is well pleased. “ Hear 
ye him.” 

This idea of ‘the momentousness of Christian doctrine is as 
old as the Church. It has been touched upon before, but it will 
always bear repetition. I am aware that a man of one idea is apt 
to be regarded as peculiar. He will always be accused of a prone- 
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ness to exaggeration. He will be believed only with limitations 
How just this may be I affirm not. I do know this, however, that 
the priest whose hobby is the teaching of Catechism and the organi. 
zation of Sunday school is cherished of the Holy Ghost, who wi 
teach him much truth and winning ways with souls, is one whose 
apostolate will be incredibly blessed, one whom future generations 
will rise up and bless, one who will receive a gracious welcome from 
Him who loved the little children, whose angels see the face of the 
Father who is in heaven. Better this peculiarity, this one idea, this 
crochet than many others. 

And what has this to do with the Higher Catechism? It has 
to do with all Catechism, and therefore with the higher. It has 
to do with Catechetical teaching as a unit, and therefore with 
every factor which renders this unit a working power in the 
direction of truth. Our thoughts have been awakened recently 
in the matter of Catechism by the wonderful solicitude of our Holy 
Father in recommending as the general intention of the League of 
the Sacred Heart: “‘ The teaching of Catechism.” It was the desire 
of His Holiness that the thirty millions who constitute the League 
should hold in their prayers, in their hearts, for the space of one 
month that paramount idea, the teaching of Catechism. It would be 
hard to publish more forcibly this view of this solemn function of 
indoctrinating the young with the plenitude of divine truth. This 
appeal springs from the heart of the Pontiff at a moment when the 
whole East is trembling to the shock of battles whose fierceness has 
not been equalled in history, at a time when the machinations of a 
perfidious policy is on the point of sundering from Mother Church 
her eldest child, at a time when the weight of his responsibility is 
as great as ever the father of Christendom has had to carry. We 
have no doubt that the hearty response which the faithful made to 
that appeal has brought an increase of inspiration and courage and 
devotion to the Sunday school directors and teachers and children, 
the whole world over. 

Right in the heart of this city the Higher Catechism is receiv- 
ing an impulse, which can not but advance it to its rightful place 
and to its merited success. There is the New York Normal 
Training School for Catechists, under the auspices of the Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine. Its scope is large. So should 
it be. It is open to all persons interested. Its aim is to aid those 
who wish to prepare themselves to teach Christian doctrine, either 
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in classes or at home. A diploma is presented to those who at- 
tend a required number of lectures and classes and who furnish a 
satisfactory written paper. That this is a long stride and in the right 
direction no one can deny. If I mention this training school here 
and mention it with congratulations and approval, it is not because 
my approval is anything worth. I do it because these words of 
mine may make it known where it is now unknown, and because it 
serves to clinch what I have advanced, and because others, in other 
cities, learning of the institution, may take therefrom a suggestion 
and proceed to follow an example which is salutary and elevating. 
Schools of this description show the way the activity of the Church 
is trending. They are not straws which point the direction of the 
wind; they are huge vessels laden with precious cargo, and all 
heading thither where the Master is waiting to reward His faithful 
servants, where white robes will be given to every one of them, and 
there shall be none to make them afraid. “ Everlasting joy shall be 
unto them ” (Isa. xxxv.). 
















AN EXPLANATION OF BIBLE HISTORY, 


SECOND PERIOD. 








HISTORY OF THE TRIBES OF ISRAEL. 
THE TIME OF THE PATRIARCHS (2100 TO 1500 B. C.). 


XXII.—JosEPH IN THE House oF PUTIPHAR. 





A. Preparation—Poor Joseph was now brought into Egypt and there 
sold as a slave. His new master was named Putiphar. We shall now hear 
how it fared with him. 



























B. Narration.—(a) Joseph in the House of Putiphar. (b) The 
Temptation. (c) The False Accusation against Joseph and His Pun- 
ishment. 





C. Explanation.—(a) “ And Joseph found favor in the sight of his mas- 
ter, and ministered to him; and being set over all by him, he governed the 
house committed to him, and all things that were delivered to him” (Gen. 
xxxix. 4). (b) Now the wife of Putiphar was a wicked woman and tried 
her best to tempt Joseph to commit sin. Each time she tried to tempt Joseph 
he rebuked her and would not be tempted. Finally she took hold of Joseph: 
and tried to force him to commit a sin, but he broke away from her, leaving 

j a piece of his garment in her hand. (c) For a proof, therefore, of her fidelity 

ilk she kept the garment, and showed it to her husband when he returned home; 

“ And said: the Hebrew servant whom thou hast brought came to me to abuse 

me. And when he heard me cry, he left the garment which I held, and fled 

out. His master hearing these things, and giving too much credit to his 
wife’s words, was very angry. And cast Joseph into the prison, where the 

king’s prisoners were kept, and he was there shut up” (Gen. xxxix. 16, 17, 

18, 19, 20). Putiphar believed too readily the words of his wife without 

giving Joseph a chance to prove his innocence. 





D. Commentary.—1. Joseph's Virtues, (a) His Piety and Fear 
tat of the Lord.—A\so in his misfortune Joseph remained pious. There- 
fore, “ The Lord was with him” (xxxix. 2). When Putiphar’s 
wife shamefully tempted him to commit a crime he answered 

it ; her, saying: “How, then, can I do this wicked thing and sin 
against my God?” (xxxix. 9). In his piety and fear of the 
Lord he remained steadfast against temptation. (b) His Conscienti- 
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ousness and Diligence.—His new duties, as slave to Putiphar, Joseph 
fulfilled conscientiously and with diligence, so that the possessions 
of his master increased daily in his hands. 2. The Sins of Puti- 
phar’s Wife.—This wicked woman tried to tempt Joseph to commit 
a great sin. If one intentionally tempts another to do wrong, one 
gives scandal. Of which sin, then, was this woman guilty? When 
do we scandalize our neighbor? (Under the Fifth Commandment.) 
Scandal is a very great sin, for he who gives scandal is a minister of 
Satan and a murderer of souls. But this was not the only sin of this 
woman. She lied to her husband in that she accused Joseph wrong- 
fully. In this she accused Joseph of a sin of which he was not 
guilty. This is called calumny or slander. Which was the second 
sin, then, that Putiphar’s wife committed? Who are guilty of 
calumny or slander? (See Eighth Commandment.) 

E. Moral Application.—Joseph was tempted against purity, but 
remained steadfast. He thought, when tempted, of God and feared 
to displease Him by sin. Learn of him to think of God when tempted 
against purity. Remember that His eye is ever upon you. Like 
Joseph, love the virtue of purity, guard it as your most precious 
jewel. It is the most beautiful adornment of a beautiful soul. “Oh 
how beautiful is the chaste generation! for the memory thereof is 
immortal, because it is known both with God and with men” (Wis. 
iv. I). 


XXIII.—JosepH 1n Prison. 


A. Preparation—That God does not forsake His own was proved in the 
case of Joseph during his imprisonment. 


B. Narration—(a) The Dreams of Two of Pharao’s Servants. 
(b) Interpretation of the dreams. (c) Fulfilment of the Interpre- 
tation. 


C. Explanation—(a) Pharao, the king of Egypt, was angry with his butler 
and his baker, because they had offended him, and he had them put into the 
same prison where Joseph was confined. “And they both dreamed a dream 
the same night, according to the interpretation agreeing to themselves” (Gen. 
xl. 5). When Joseph asked them what was the matter, as he saw they were 
sad, “They answered: We have dreamed a dream, and there is nobody to 
interpret it to us. And Joseph said to them: Doth not interpretation belong 
to God? Tell me what you have dreamed” (Chap. xl. 8). Meaning when 
dreams are from God, as these were, the interpretation of them is a gift of 
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God. “The chief butler first told his dream: I saw before me a vine, on 
which were three branches, which by little and little sent out buds, and after 
the blossoms brought forth ripe grapes; and the cup of Pharao was in my 
hand; and I took the grapes and pressed them into the cup which I held, and 
I gave the cup to Pharao. (b) Joseph answered: This is the interpretation 
of the dream: The three branches are yet three days; after which Pharao 
will remember thy service, and will restore thee to thy former place, and 
thou shalt present him the cup according to thy office, as before thou was 
wont to do.” “The chief baker, seeing that he had wisely interpreted the 
dream, said: I also dreamed a dream, that I had three baskets of meal upon 
my head; and that in one basket, which was uppermost, I carried all meats 
that are made by the art of baking, and that the birds ate out of it. Joseph 
answered: This is the interpretation of the dream: The three baskets are 
yet three days: After which Pharao will take thy head from thee and 
hang thee on a cross, and the birds shall tear thy flesh” (Chap. xl. 8, 9, 10, 
II, 12, 13, 16, 17, 18, 19). (c) Now it all happened as Joseph foretold. 


D. Commentary.—1. Joseph's Virtues. (a) Piety and Trust in 
God.—Also in his new misfortune Joseph remained faithful to God 
and murmered not against Him. Therefore in his prison God was 
with him. (b) His Mercy.—He had been made keeper of his fellow 
prisoners, but was never rough and hard toward them; on the con- 
trary, he showed them great sympathy and compassion. Therefore 
when he saw the troubled countenances of the butler and the baker 
he asked them in his sympathy (mercy) why they were sad. He 
wished to comfort the sorrowful. By what kind of a good work did 
he wish to help them? Which are the spiritual works of mercy? 
(c) Humility.—Joseph intended to interpret the dreams of the two 
servants for them, but that they would not think he did it through 
his own power he said: “ Doth not interpretation belong to God?” 
(xl. 8). He wished to give all honor of the true interpretation 
to God alone. In this he proved his humility. What is humil- 
ity? 2. The Physical Evils in this World.—The pious Joseph had a 
great deal to bear. Sold by his heartless brethren, he came as a slave 
into the house of Putiphar. At first it went well with him there, as 
he had won the affection of his master by his diligence and consci- 
entiousness. But his good fortune was of short duration, as the 
wicked wife of Putiphar through her lying and slander caused the 
innocent Joseph to be cast into prison. Why did God permit such 
a great misfortune to overtake him? God had great things yet in 
store for Joseph. He wished later to render him great and mighty 
and that he might not then become proud and forgetful of God. God 
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allowed him to suffer that he might grow in humility and piety and 
trust in God. So often the just on earth are allowed to suffer that 
they may grow in virtue. They will obtain their reward, if not in 
this world, then most certainly in the next. If God takes care of 
all things, why is there so much suffering? 

E. Moral Application.—As the pious Joseph did not despair nor 
murmur against God in his misfortunes, so must we not murmur if, 
though we deserve it, ill fortune comes to us. We must never doubt 
God’s goodness nor neglect to pray to Him. “ As it hath pleased the 
Lord, so is it done; blessed be the name of the Lord” (Job i. 21). 
Trust in God and rest assured that the almighty, infinitely good and 
all just God will richly reward you for all suffering patiently en- 
dured. 








PASTORAL PART. 


ANALECTA. 








NEW DECREES AND DECISIONS OF THE ROMAN 
CONGREGATIONS. 


I. Ex Actis Pu X, 
1. To the Fathers of Charity. 

His Holiness writes commending the work done by 
this Institute for the advancement of religion. (February 
10, 1904.) 

2. To the German Society of St. Cecilia, 

The Holy Father writes to Rev. F. X. Haberl, giving 
his blessing to the German Society of St. Cecilia, and com- 
mending their efforts for the revival of the Gregorian 
Chant. (November 18, 1904.) 

3. Spiritual Retreats for the Roman Clergy. 

The Holy Father has asked the Jesuits, Passionists and 
Vincentians in Rome to be prepared to receive the clergy 
in their houses for retreats during some set week in each 
month. 

They having consented to this proposal, the Cardinal — 
Vicar has sent out an order that all secular clergy in Rome 
shall make a retreat in one of these houses every three 
years. Any one who has not complied with this before 
January, 1908, will have his faculties withdrawn. (De- 
cember 27, 1904.) 

4. Preparation of Roman Children for First Communion. 

The Holy Father has written to the Cardinal Vicar a 
strong letter on the proper preparation of children for the 
reception of the Sacraments. The ordinary instruction 
given in Sunday school is not enough. The priests should 
at certain periods of the year take the children who are 
old enough to go to Confession and instruct and prepare 
them. 

No child should be confirmed who has not passed an 
examination in his Catechism. 

Before First Communion the pastor should devote four 
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or five weeks to preparing the children. The special in- 
stitutes for this work are very good, but most of it must 
be done by the parish. 

Every parish must have a solemn day for the annual 
First Communion; there should be a triduum of prep- 
aration for it. 

The Holy Father goes on to urge reasons and discuss 
difficulties, and he insists strongly that no work can be 
more priestly, more necessary, more efficacious. (Janu- 
ary 12, 1905.) 

Il. From the Congregation of the Council. 
The Stipend for the Sunday Mass. 

The Bishop of Metz has invented a new way of getting 
funds to keep up a Petit Seminaire which he has built in 
his diocese. He asks the Sacred Congregation to allow 
his priests to take stipends for the second Mass which 
they may have to say on a day of obligation, and also to 
take stipends for personal intentions instead of saying 
Mass pro populo on suppressed feasts. The money thus 
received would be forwarded by the priests for the sup- 
port of the seminary. The Congregation granted permis- 
sion for three years. (November 11, 1904.) 

III. From the Congregation of Rites. 
1. Precedence in Procession of Blessed Sacrament, 

The Congregation has decided that in processions of the 
Blessed Sacrament the Confraternity of the Blessed Sac- 
rament takes precedence not only in line, but in the right 
to carry the baldachino and lights, and, furthermore, that 
the Ordinary should not allow any custom contrary to 
this their privilege. (November 11, 1904.) 

2. Rearrangement of Feasts. 

The Lazarists have received permission for themselves 
and for the Sisters of Charity to celebrate the feast of the 
Manifestation of Mary Immaculate (November 27) on 
the next day when it concurs with the first Sunday of 
Advent; also to transfer to the day following the feast of 
the Translation of the Relics of St. Vincent de Paul when- 
ever it is impeded on the regular day (second Sunday after 
Easter). (December 2, 1904.) 

3. Titular Abbots. 
The Congregation decides that churchmen who have 
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received the title to an extinct abbacy can not exercise 
pontifical functions, must not wear any of the insignia of 
mitred abbots—cross, mitre, crozier—nor- receive any 
sort of benediction. (December 14, 1904.) 

IV. From the Sacred Congregation of Indulgences. 
Indulgenced Prayers. 


OrATIO. 


O gloriose S. Paule a Cruce! tu, qui Iesu Christi passionem meditando 
tam excelsum sanctitatis gradum in terra ac felicitatis in caelo attigisti, 
illamque praedicando efficacius remedium pro omnibus eius malis mundo 
iterum obtulisti; fac nos eam semper in cordibus nostris insculptam habea- 
mus, ut eosdem fructus in tempore atque in aeternitate recolere possimus, 
Amen. 

Pater, Ave et Gloria. 

300 Days. ONcE A Day. 


ORATIO IN HONOREM MarIAE REPARATRICIS. 


Virgo Immaculata, peccatorum refugium, Tu, quae, ut iniurias in Deum 
illatas, et malum in hominem a peccato ingestum reparares, in morte divinj 
Filii tui acquievisti, propitia nobis esto semper, ac in coelo, ubi regnas glo- 
riosa, pro nobis opus tuum, zeli et amoris, continuato. Filii tui nos esse 
velumus, Tuque Matrem nostram Te demonstra. Impetra a Iesu, Reparatore 
divino, ut animabus nostris fructum suae passionis et mortis applicando, a 
nostrarum iniquitatum vinculis nos liberet. Sit ille lux nostra in mediis 
tenebris, vis nostra in languoribus, auxilium nostrum inter pericula; nobisque 
concedat, ut, sua gratia suoque amore in tempore roborati, Ipsum amemus, 
videamus, possideamus in saecula. Amen. 

200 Days. ONcE A Day. 


V. From the Congregation of Extraordinary Affairs. 
Indulgenced Prayer to be said before Mass. 


OBLATIO INITIO S. MISSAE PERAGENDA. 


Ego, aeterne Pater, intentionibus et affectibus me coniungo quos habuit 
Maria SS. ma doloribus transfixa in monte Calvario, et Tibi offero Sacrificium, 
quo Se ipsum obtulit in Cruce, quodque modo hoc super sancto Altari re- 
novet dilectus Filius tuus Iesus: 1° Ut Te adorem, Tibique honorem refe- 
ram, quem mereris, agnoscens in Te supremum super omnia imperium, ex 
Te absolutam eorumdem omnium dependentiam, in Te nostrum unicum ac 
ultimum finem. 2° Ut Tibi gratias, ob innumerabilia tua in me benefacta, 
rependam. 3° Ut Tuam valeam placare Iustitiam, ob tot peccata indignatam, 
et condignam de iis praebere satisfactionem. 4° Ut gratiam et misericordiam 
pro me, pro..., pro afflictis ac vexatis, pro miseris peccatoribus, pro mundo 
universo, ac pro benedictis animabus in Purgatorio degentibus implorem. 

For PRIESTS AND PEOPLE. 300 DAYS BEFORE EACH Mass SaIp or HEarb. 
PLENARY ONCE A MONTH. 
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CASUS CONSCIENTIAE. 





FRATERNAL CORRECTION. 


Titius, a young man of otherwise good parts, is becoming very 
much addicted, of late, to the use of strong drink. His friend 
Cajus, a young man of the same standing as Titius, perceives this 
growing habit with alarm, and considers seriously within himself 
what may be his conscientious duty in the case. Cajus has, on sev- 
eral occasions, taken Titius to task for his excessive drinking, but 
only in a mild way and with considerable hesitation. Titius’ father, 
a good man, knows that he drinks, and many of Titius’ young men 
friends know it. But they have neglected, up to the present, to 
remonstrate with him about it, and, in the mean time, the case is be- 
coming more and more aggravated. Cajus is beginning to have 
qualms of conscience about his duty of correcting Titius, under the 
circumstances. Is Cajus bound, under pain of mortal sin, to ad- 
monish and correct Titius, or may he leave the burden of correct- 
ing Titius to Titius’ father and friends? 

Solution —Our Saviour imposes on us the precept of fraternal 
correction, when He says: “ Si peccaverit in te frater tuus, corripe 
eum” (Matt. xviii.), charity demands of us that we rescue our 
neighbor from grievous evil whenever we can do so without serious 
inconvenience or damage to ourselves. There is no question here 
of obligations arising from justice or piety ; as, for instance, between 
pastor and people, or between parent and child. There is question 
here of an obligation arising from charity, as between private indi- 
viduals. Now drinking to excess is a grievous evil and a mortal 
sin, and although mortal sin can not be committed except by the 
free will and consent of the sinner, still, 1, it may be difficult for 
the sinner to reform, if left to himself, either because he does not 
reflect, or does not realize his condition; 2, the sinner may be led 
into sin by reason of external causes, from which it may be very 
difficult for him to extricate himself, unless admonished and assisted 
by others. There is a graver obligation of saving our neighbor 
from mortal sin than there is of saving him from serious temporal 
loss into which he is plunging of his own free will. And yet we 
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are bound, sometimes even under mortal sin, to save our neighbor 
from worldly loss, into which he is rushing knowingly and willingly 
when we can do so, without serious damage to ourselves. By much 
the more reason, therefore, are we obliged to save our neighbor 
from serious spiritual injury. 

However, in order that there be created a grave obligation to 
correct our neighbor, the following conditions must exist: 1. We 
must be sure that our neighbor is committing grievous sin, or at 
least that he is in danger of committing it. 2. There must be little 
or no probability that our neighbor, if left to himself, will correct 
himself. 3. We must have hope of effecting some good by our 
correction. 4. There must be no one else more fit or equally fit to 
admonish, and who will, in fact, administer the admonition, 5. 
There must be no danger of our incurring any serious risk by 
reason of our admonitions. 

If these conditions are verified, then, from the very nature of the 
case, and according to the unanimous opinion of theologians, there 
arises a grave obligation of correcting our brother. 

However, even here, it must be observed, there is not so much 
question of correcting a past sin as of preventirig a future sin; that 
is to say, we are obliged to prevent our neighbor committing grave 
sin or repeating it, and we are obliged to prevent him remaining a 
long time in a state of spiritual damnation. Therefore it follows 
that we are not obliged to correct our brother as soon as he sins, not 
only because, as a rule, the above conditions will not be verified, 
but also because the sinner himself is not obliged to repent directly 
he has fallen, but may wait some time; and therefore neither are we 
obliged to admonish him immediately upon his fall. 

Now, on the other hand, there are circumstances which excuse 
us from the obligation of correcting our neighbor. 

1. If there is hope that our brother will rescue himself, in a short 
time, or that he will not fall again, our obligation ceases. 

2. If our correction would only make matters worse we are ex- 
cused from correcting, except where damage is being done to others 
or to religion, etc. 

3. If it be probable that parents or superiors will administer the 
correction, then those who are of equal standing with the sinner 
are released from the obligation. 

4. In like manner, if I can prudently judge that some one else, 
more fit than I, will admonish the delinquent, I am excused. 
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It is rare that we are obliged to correct some one whom we do not 
know, because we can not judge what may be the result of our cor- 
rection. A private person, of easy going nature or indolent disposi- 
tion or who is timid and backward, who thinks himself unfit to 
administer a correction, and therefore omits it, but who is, never- 
theless, willing to act, if he thought it quite necessary or profitable, 
would commit a venial sin, by not correcting. Indeed, private per- 
sons are rarely obliged to administer a correction, unless they be 
more or less intimately acquainted, because it is rare that all the con- 
ditions creating a grave obligation are present. And seldom, if ever, 
is an inferior obliged to correct a superior. Scrupulous persons are, 
asa rule, exempt altogether from the obligation of administering fra- 
ternal correction, because they are incapable of distinguishing when 
there is an obligation to admonish and when there is none. More- 
over, on account of their scrupulous nature, they would commit a 
great many imprudences and torment themselves beyond measure. 
As a rule, therefore, it is better that they should not correct others, 
except in extraordinary and very evident cases. 

Here we wish to lay stress on a point of considerable importance, 
in this matter, and that is that it is neither the duty nor the privilege 
of private individuals to pry into the lives of their neighbors, with 
a view to correcting them. All writers on this matter call attention 
to this point. Even superiors are admonished to be moderate and 
conservative in their scrutiny of the lives of those under them. We 
are obliged to administer a correction only in those cases that fall 
under our notice, without our seeking them. 

Let us now apply these remarks to the case in hand. 

1. If there is any hope at all that Titius’ father or his other friends 
will administer the necessary correction, then Cajus is not obliged to 
do so. 

2. If there is only slight hope or likelihood that an admonition 
coming from Cajus will do any good, then there is no obligation to 
give it. 

3. If Cajus is scrupulous or overnervous or inclined to exaggerate, 
it were better that he abstain from correcting. 

4. If Cajus fears harm for himself or for those connected with 
him, resulting from the correction, as, v. g., enmities, loss of posi- 
tion, breaking of a marriage engagement, then he is not obliged 
to act. 

5. But if Cajus is a prudent man, whose admonitions will likely 
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be heeded, and if he feels convinced that no one else will administer 
the necessary correction, and if he has nothing to fear from it, ex. 
cept that Titius may feel sore about it, etc., then Cajus is bound in 
conscience to administer a prudent, earnest, and charitable correc. 
tion to Titius, in order to save him from the great evil that is de- 
stroying him. Cajus must make it evident to Titius that he is act- 
ing, not from motives of fault finding or recrimination or personal 
indignation, but in a spirit of true, disinterested Christian charity, 














